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combine elegance with economy, this 
t is presumed, will be found a valuable 
mce — also to housekeepers generally ; 
inserted but what has been either ac- 
ed by the writer, or under her imme- 
ndence. 
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YOUNG COOK'S ASSISTANT. 



ON THE MANAGEMENT OF THE LARDER. 

Cleanliness is at all times most essential where meat 
is kept or dressed. In hot weather, more especially, 
care should be taken that the meat hanging up be 
wiped with a clean cloth, and kept clear from flies ; 
as also poultry or game — which are best kept in their 
feathers, and hares and rabbits in their skins, till re- 
quired for use. Be careful to shift all^ the co]j^ meat 
upon clean dishes, and to turn the large ^ilices of 
beef, as, by lying too long on one side, they are apt 
to become sour. Attend to the stock and gravy, 
(see Soups), and boil them up often, or they will fer- 
ment. Let the floor be washed every day with cold 
water, and the shelves often cleaned. All pans and 
dishes should be well scalded and dried before they 
are used Some persons object to the pans contain- 
ing stock being kept on the floor ; but that depends 
on the situation of the larder : if close and damp, keep 
tbem as high as you can, and as much as possible in 
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2 SALTING MEAT. 

the air ; but if the place is cold and dry, the floor is 
preferable. Pastry of every description requires a cold 
dry place. When the dinner is brought out, immedi- 
ate attention should be paid to putting away all .such 
dishes as will make up again; much time and expense 
is saved by so doing. Soups and sauces, and some 
kinds of fish, will make a better dish, by being made 
up again, than on the first day ; of which further no- 
tice will be taken in the recipes. 



1. To Salt Bacon, Hams, Sfc, 

In the country nothing is more useful than good 
bacon and hams, and also salt pork. Before killing, 
the pigs must be kept fasting at least two nights and 
one day. For bacon, they are best singed with straw, 
and clean washed and scraped ; for pork, they should 
be scalded. Hang the pig up by the head for two 
days ; when it is cut up, place the sides for bacon, 
with the hams and faces, on the slab used for salting; 
on the next day sprinkle them with a little salt, and 
let them lie a day or two longer, according to the wea- 
ther. As bacon pigs are usually killed in cold weather, 
the fifth or sixth day is early enough to finally salt 
them. It is customary in some places to salt them 
-as soon as cut up, and to cut them up as sooii as they 
are cold ; which is a bad practice, as it extracts the 
juices, and leaves the meat dry and hard. After the 
pig has been sprinkled with salt, and lain two days, 
with the lean side uppermost, turn it, and put salt on 
the rind ; spread it over with your hands, but do not 

 < 
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SALTING MEAT. 

\ 

rub very hard ; then turn it back, and put salt a. 
over, not rubbing it, but carefully inserting it in all 
the crevices. Put another on the top, and salt as be- 
fore. Rubbing makes the meat hard and brown, in- 
stead of red. Have a tub large enough for the hams 
to lie. flat in, and salt them in the same manner as the 
bacon. Do not let the butcher break the bones or 
cut the skin, as it is not required if properly salted. 
Set the tub, containing the hams and faces, where the 
brine that drops from the bacon may fall on them. 
When they have lain five days longer, take half a 
pound of saltpetre, pounded, and sprinkle the bacon 
with a part, putting the top flitch at bottom, after rub- 
bing it over lightly ; then do the same by the others. 
Rub over the hams gently, and put the saltpetre on 
the lean part; then six ounces of moist sugar, one 
ounce of juniper berries, half an ounce of allspice, and 
I a few black pepper-corns. As often as you can take 

[ up the brine, pour it upon the hams, and occasionally 

over the bacon, as it will run down on the hams again. 
After a few days lift up the hams, to admit the brin^ 
^ under them, and turn the bacon. By this, process a 

small quantity of brine only is produced, which ought 
always to be the case ; avoiding too great an extraction 
of the juices of the meat, which cause it to become 
dry, poor, and hard, and to shrink in size. The bacon 
will take three weeks from the time of salting, and the 
hams, if full sized, a month. Place them up a chim- 
ney where wood is burned, or hang them up in a malt- 
kiln, six weeks, to dry ; then put them in a cold, dry 
place, where there is a quick draught, as it will keep 
^them from rusting. The hams should not be used 
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4 SALTING MEAT. 

under eight or nine months at least, as they do not 
arrive at their proper flavour before that time. The 
proportion of salt to be used is one pound and a half 
to twenty pounds of meat 

Porkers should only be salted with common salt, as 
they are usually eaten as soon as sufficiently salted. 
The legs require ten days, but the hands only a week. 
Wash the brine frequently over the meat, and be care- 
ful not to apply too much salt, or it will spoil the fla- 
vour of the pork. Use one pound of salt to fifteen 
pounds of meat. 

2. To Pickle Pork. 

Pickled pork is much used in some counties ; but 
where it is not in common use, as bacon, there is much 
waste in preparing it. The pickle is made by boiling 
salt and water, which must be strong; as much salt is 
required to make the pickle as would suffice for the 
whole pig, for drying. When the brine has become 
quite cold, put it into the tub. All the bones and 
lean meat must be taken from the pork, or it will not 
Iceep. When cut up, sprinkle it with salt ; the next 
day put over it some pounded saltpetre, and leave it 
on the slab : on the following day add a little more 
salt, and rub it lightly over, keeping the side upper- 
most to which the saltpetre has been applied; and 
when it has lain a few days longer, put it in the pickle. 
Place a slate on the meat, and a weight, to keep it 
under the brine. 

3. To Salt Beef. 

In winter, three or four days, or even a wec^ may 
be sufiered to pass before the meat is salted; but* Hiu'' 
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summer it ought not to hang longer than a day or 
two, and that in a cool and dark place. It should be 
wiped perfectly free from moisture and blood, and all 
the pipes and kernels removed. There are several 
kernels in the neck-pieces, and two in each round of 
beef — one in the middle, which is called the pope's 
eye, and the other in the flap; there is likewise one in 
the thick flank, in the middle of the fat, and one be- 
tween the rump and the aitch-bone. These should 
be removed, more especially in summer, or they will 
soon corrupt ; in which case the salt will fail in pre- 
serving the meat. It is the butcher's business to at- 
tend to this matter ; but if neglected by him, the cook 
should take care that it is properly done. 

When the meat has hung fresh as long as may be 
judged proper, let it be laid in a flat dish, and sprinkled 
with a small quantity of salt ; the next day it may be 
removed into the pan or trough in which it is to be 
finally salted. Apply only half the quantity of salt 
that wiU be required for the salting, and the remainder 
two or three days afterwards ; but do not rub hard, or 
it will discolour the meat Care should be taken that 
the salt is thoroughly applied to every part, and that 
the meat be turned, and basted with the brine, at least 
once a day. A thin piece of beef will not require more 
than eight or ten days to lie in pickle; a thick piece 
may be allowed a fortnight, b^t if intended to be eaten 
cold, three weeks. By too much salting, the nutritious 
juices are drawn from the meat, and it becomes hard 
and indigestible. 
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4. Quenelle Forcemeat, 

Scrape a pound of lean veal, or the flesh of a rabbit, 
fowl, or game ; pound it, and pass it through a wire 
sieve. Boil a calf s udder, and, when cold, pound 
it, and pass it separately through the sieve* Take 
the crumb of a French roll, softened to panade with 
strong stock or consomme (see Soups), and place it in 
a mortar, together with half a pound of the meat and 
six ounces of the udder; and having pounded them 
till fine (which will take about twenty minntes), add 
a spoonful of chopped herbs ; a mushroom, chopped 
fine, with a little lemon juice to keep it white ; one 
egg and one yolk ; a little cayenne, salt, pepper, and 
nutmeg; then pound them all together five minutes 
longer. The quenelles are formed by means of two 
spoons, which are to be dipped in boiling water, then 
shape them in the bowl to the size required: if for 
soup, a teaspoon will be of sufficient size; but for a 
vol-au-vent, they should be rather larger; or they may 
be shaped as cutlets : in either case they should be 
boiled in broth ten minutes, in a saute pan. 
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5. Forcemeat for Raised Pies, S^c. 

Boil a calTs udder in some stock, and put it by to 
become cold ; then scrape a pound of lean veal, taken 
( irom the leg, pound it, and rub it through a wire 
\ sieve — (if for game pies, use the lean meat of game) — 
then chop the udder, pound it, and pass through the 
sieve an equal quantity ; add two eggs, a spoonful of 
herbs chopped very fine, two or three mushrooms 
finely chopped, with a little lemon juice over them to 
keep them white ; truffles, if you have any, white pep- 
per, salt, cayenne, a little pounded spice, and a shalot. 
Bake or boil a small piece, and if too tender add another 
^9&\ bu^ i^ ought not to be too firm. A little good 
stock or brown sauce may be worked up with it, and 
the fat of ham used instead of udder. Herbaceous 
mixture * improves the forcemeat; but the flavour of 
no particular ingredient should be allowed to predo- 
minate. 

6. Forcemeat for Balls. 

This is made in the same manner as the above, with 
the exception of adding lean ham, and omitting the 

shalot 

• 

7. Veal Stuffing, 

Take a cup-full of suet, chopped fine, a cup-full of 
bread criunhs, pepper, salt, a very small quantity of 
nutmeg, chopped parsley, and a little thyme or knot- 
ted marjorum ; let them be well mixed, and then add 

w  ■■■- —  ' "■  - I i« 

* This may be obtained at any Italian Warehouse. 
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one large or two small eggs. Work it well together 
with a spoon. 

8. Staffing for Geese* 

Chop an onion very fine, and about half its weight 
of green sage leaves; then mix with it twice as much 
of bread crumbs, a piece of butter of the size of a 
walnut, the yolk and white of an egg, and a little 
pepper and salt 

9. Stuffing for Ducks. 
The same as the above. 

10. Spuffingfor Ducklings. 
These only require a little sage, pepper, and salt 

11. Stuffijng for Pig. 

Take a slice of bread and dip it in cold water; then 
put upon it some chopped sage, pepper, salt, and a 
little mace. 

12. Stuffing for Pork. 
See Stuffing for Geese. 

13. Stuffing for Turkeys. 

The same as veaL A sausage or a few oysters may 
be added, if approved of. 

14. Stuffing for Pea-Fowl. 

Make forcemeat, by mixing together some scraped 
veal, suet (shred fine), bread crumbs, sweet herbs, 
pepper, salt, and a little mace ; then add two eggs. 
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15. Hare Stuffing, 

Take a little suet» some bread crumbs, sweet herbs, 
pepper, salt, and a very small quantity of nutmeg ; 
then scrape the liver of the hare, and mix them to- 
gether, adding an egg. 

16. Stuffing for a Fawn, 
The same as for a Hare. 
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r to obtain good soups, it is necessary to 
stantly on hand a supply of Stock proportion- 
te demand; as, by making it strong, and put- 

I a cold place, it will remtun good for several 

17. fVAite Slock. 

a leg of veal, or a part of one, according to 
itity required, and add rabbits or fowls, with 
»s of ham, not smoked (they are called gravy 
wo or three blades of mace, and a few white 
Dms ; put boiling water to it, and set it on a 
e or slow fire; cover it up close and boil it 
rs, as it must be strong. Strain it through a 
laid in a sieve, or it will not be clear. This 
: used for white soups or sauces, where the 
tock will not answer. 

An onion, celery, sweet herbs, pepper, and 
y be added ; but it is preferable to do that 
e stock is required for use. 
and the brown stock are the groundwork of 

II kinds of soup ; and most of the sauces re- 
portion. 
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18. Brown Stockffor general use. 

Take a leg or shin of beef, with some lean pieces 
of the neck, or any other bits of lean meat (pork ex- 
cepted), and put them into a stock-pot, placing a 
quarter of a pound of butter at the bottom ; make it 
hot over a stove fire, frequently shaking it to prevent 
the meat .from sticking; — when the gravy begins to 
draw it will not require so much attention; — then 
add a little lean ham, or any other salt meat that has 
not been smoked in drying, two or three blades of 
mace, and a bundle of sweet herbs, two onions, 
and a head of celery ; keep it closely shut down, 
with sufficient fire under to keep it boiling, till it 
is drawn down to a thick glaze, and brown — which 
will take several hours — but be careful that it do 
not bum ; then put boiUng water to it, making the 
pot as full as it was with meat : boil it three hours 
more, and strain it off. This is first stock. Return 
the meat into the stock-pot, with three or four quarts 
of broth from any meat you may have boiled, adding 
the necks of fowls or ducks, well washed, and the 
shanks of sheep, if yon have them by you, or any other 
scraps that are clean ; boil it .three hours more, and 
strain it into a separate pan: — it is called second 
stock, and is good for many uses, where the best stock 
may be saved. Take the fat clean off the top^ when 
cold, wipe it with a wet cloth, and it is fit for use. 

19. Game Stack, or ConsommL 

Put into a stew-pan some pieces of veal, and an old 
pheasant or partridge that will not do for table, also 
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any remains of either ; a rabbit, a few slices of ham, 
two bay-leaves, a bunch of sweet basil, two cloves, a 
little mace, the trimmings of truffles, if you have them, 
and a few mushtooms ; add veal or chicken broth, or 
put boiling water, and let it boil slowly four hours. 
Put a napkin on the sieve when you strain it off, and 
when cold take off thiB fat 



Very little pepper or salt is used in the present day ; that 
which is used must be sifted through a silk sieve. 

Onions and carrots may be used in these stocks ; and if for 
soup only, it is best to add them when the stock is made. 

20. To make Glaze* 

Take the broth that any kind of fresh meat has been 
boiled in, and put into it shank bones and trimmings 
of meat and poultry; boil it down ; then add the re^ 
mains of stock and braise of any kind, if good ; boil 
and strain it, and when cold take off the fat Put it 
into a stew-pan, clear of any sediment there may be 
at the bottom, and place it on the fire, skimming it 
as it boils. Reduce it to the substance of thin trea- 
cle and put it into a jar : when cold it will be very 
hard. When required for use, set the jar in boiling 
water, to melt it Use it with a brush, kept for that 
purpose only. 

21. MuUagatawny Soup. 

Take a chicken, or a young rabbit, and cut it in 
joints ; then divide the joints again, and take the meat 
from the back or breast, and cut it in small pieces ; 
dust them over with currie powder, and fry them in a 
little butter ; then put them in a small stock-pot, with 
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some second stock and a small quantity of the best 
(See No. 18.) Chop a small onion and fry it) after 
the meat has been taken oat; add it to the soup, and 
stew it till tender ; then put half a spoonful of mul- 
lagatawny paste, with a Uttle pepper and salt Send 
rice^ well boiled, on a dish. 

22. Hare Soup. 

For this soup, hare that has been left from the pre- 
vious day will do. Take a portion of the back and 
legs, and cut it in small pieces, to go in the tureen; 
put the remains, with the bones, into a stew-pan, with 
some second stock (No. Id), an onion, six cloves, two 
blades of mace, a few sweet herbs, and a bay-leaf; 
stew it till all the bones will come out clear of the 
meat, then strain it off, and pick out the bones. Pound 
the meat in a marble mortar, and rub it through a 
tammy* with the stock that was strained off; dien return 
it all into the stew-pan or stock-pot, with the bits of 
meat first saved, half a pint of port wine, a lump of 
sugar, some pepper, salt, and (if fresh mushrooms are 
not to be had) a little mushroom or walnut ketchup ; 
make it hot, but take care that it does not boil. 

The whole of the meat may be pounded, and fried 
bread put into the tureen. 

23. Rabbit Soup. 
Take a couple of young rabbits, or the fragments of 

* Tammies and large spoons, for the passing of soups, &c., may be . 
had at most oil-shops. They are used by two persons, each taking 
one end, and rubbing with the spoons, over a large dish. A moderate 
quantity only should be placed in the tammy at one time. 
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any that have been to table; cut off the best pieces, 
and stew them in a little stock till tender; then 
put on the remainder, with the bones, to stew in 
a little white stock, until the bones will leave the meat, 
with a small onion, a small bundle of sweet herbs, and 
a spoonful of rice ; when tender, pick out the bones, 
and pound the stewed meat, &c., together with the. 
yolks of two eggs, boiled hard ; pass it through a tam- 
my, and then return the whole, with the bits of meat 
first saved, into the stew-pan, with as much stock as 
may be necessary to make the quantity of soup re- 
quired. If the meat you have to pound be not suffi- 
cient to make it thick enough, a little veal, or any 
white meat, may be added, or the crumb of a French 
roll ; season with pepper and salt, a lump of sugar, 
and about half a spoonful of currie powder, only just 
sufficient to give it a flavour. When put on the fire, 
stir it, and be carefiil that it does not boiL 

24. GibletSoup. 

Take a set of giblets, or two, if required, and let 
them be washed clean ; cut the neck into six pieces, 
the gizzard into eight, the heart into four, and the 
pinions and legs into two or three ; the legs and feet 
must be put into hot water and peeled, if not done by 
the poulterer ; then stew them in a little good brown 
stock (see No. 18). Put another soup-pot over a slow 
fire, with a quarter of a pound of butter and a little 
good stock; then add, chopped fine, two or three 
shalots, knotted marjorum, sweet basil, parsley, lemon- 
peel, two blades of mace, a slice of ham, and two or 
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three mushrooms, if you have them. When stewed, 
and the stock nearly dried up, put in a spoonful of dry 
flour, stirring it as you put it in tiU it is thick ; then 
rub it through the tammy. Put it to the giblets, and 
add cayenne pepper, a lump of sugar, a squeeze of 
lemon, and white wine, according to the quantity of 
soup — a quarter of a pint will be sufficient for one set 
of ^blets. If you have no ham, a little salt will be 
required. This soup may be prepared the day before 
it is required for use ; in which case the fat is to be 
taken off when cold; but if made on the same day, be 
careful to take off all the fat as it rises. 

25, Mock Turtle Soup. 

Take a calf's head that has been scalded with the 
skin on ; split it open, take out the brains, and let the 
head be well washed: tie it in a clean cloth, and boil 
it one hour; but if you require the water it is boiled 
in to make the stock for the soup, boil it without a 
doth. Put it by to become cold, then take off the 
skin, and cut it in pieces about an inch long and half- 
an-inch broad, or they may be square. Place the 
soup-pot over a slow fire, with a quarter of a pouQd of 
butter, two shalots, a few sweet herbs, two or three 
blades of mace, and a bay-leal When the butter is 
melted, put in as much flour as it will dry up; then 
add a little stock, and when it boils pass it through a 
sieve. Return it into the soup-pot, with the skin of 
the head and as much stock as may be necessary for 
the quantity of soup required, and let it boil very 
slowly until the skin is quite tender. Before you send 
it to table, add half-a-pint of Madeira wine, the juice 
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of half a lemon, a little pepper, (salt, if required,) and 
one lump of sugar, with forcemeat balls and egg-balls, 
boiled. Be careful to take off all the fat as it rises. 

26. Knuckle of Veal Soup. 

A knuckle from the leg is the best for this purpose. 
Saw the bone, in preference to chopping it, to avoid 
the inconvenience of small splinters. Place it in the 
soup-pot and put boiling water to it ; thea add a large 
spoonful of rice, one large onion, and a head of celery : 
tie up a bunch of sweet herbs, with two blades of mace, 
and let it be taken out when the soup is done. A little 
parsley, chopped fine, may be added after the fat is 
taken off. Stew it three hours ; put the whole into 
the tureen, and season with pepper and salt 

27. Lobster Soup. 

Any lobster that may have been left from a former 
dinner will do, or picked crab. Put a piece of butter 
into the soup-pot, with an onion, celery, a large hand- 
ful of spinach, a cucumber, and green peas, if you can 
procure them.; stew it over a slow fire until soflb, and 
rub it through a sieve or tanmiy ; then return it into 
the soup-pot, and add pepper and salt, a spoonful 
of the essence of anchovies, some good stock, and 
the lobster : take off the fat as it rises. When boiling 
hot it is fit for table. 

28. Spring Soup. 

Take some good clear stock (see No. 17), and when 
hot, season with pepper and salt, if not previously 
done, adding a little cayenne and two lumps of sugar. 
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Have ready yegetables prepared thus: — young ear- 
rots, cut two inches long, and of the thickness of a 
straw ; a goss lettuce, cut small, and some asparagus 
peas (which are the small heads of asparagus cut into 
smaU pieces, as far as they are tender). A spoonful 
of young peas, if you can procure them, may be added. 
Boil the vegetables in water till tender, then strain 
them off, and add them to the soup. 

29. White Soup. 

Take some good stock (see No. 17), make it hot, 
and season with pepper and salt, and a little cayenne, 
with two lumps of sugar. To every quart of soup add 
the yolks of three eggs and a quarter of a pint of 
good cream ; first beat it in a bason or pan, then pass 
it to and fro quickly in the soup till thoroughly mixed. 
Place it on the fire again, and stir it continually till 
hot, but do not allow it to boil. Do not put it into 
the tureen till necessary, that it may not curdle. A 
French roll, cut in pieces, may be put in just before it 
is sent to table. 

30. Rice Soup. 

Pick, and wash with hot and cold water, six ounces 
of rice; put it into a stock*pot with some white stock 
or good broth, and place it over a slow fire. If the 
stock is not seasoned when made, add a head of celery, 
an onion, a bundle of sweet herbs, parsley, a bay-leaf, 
and a little lean ham : let it all boil together an hour ; 
then take out the herbs and ham, leaving only the 
rice. This will make three quarts of soup. 
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31. Another. 

Wash and prepare four ounces of rice, as before 
stated ; put it on a slow Gre, in a little white stock, 
and boil if till tender. Take the yolks of two hard- 
boiled eggs, and the crumb of a French roll; pound it 
all together, and pass it through a tammy ; then put it 
into your stock-pot or stew-pan, and add as much 
stock as will reduce it to a proper thickness, with 
hal&a-pint of good cream, previously boiled. This 
soup is best made hot in boiling water, otherwise it 
must be very carefully stirred until hot Dice of fried 
bread should be put into the tureen. Add a little 
seasoning, if required. 

32. Rice and Chicken Soup. 

Take two quarts, or more, of veal broth, in which 
boil an onion, a head of celery, and a faggot of sweet 
herbs, for one hour; then strain it off clear, and boil 
one or two fowls in it till tender. Take out the fowl^ 
and put it aside to get cold. Pick and blanch four 
ounces of rice, and boil it in the broth till tender. 
Skin your fowl, cut it in joints, and put it into the 
soup ; then add broth or white stock, according to the 
quantity of soup wanted, with a little salt, if required. 
Place it by the side of the stove a sufficient time for 
the fowl to become hot Take off the fat, if any arise, 
by placing a piece of white kitchen paper on the top, 
and quickly withdrawing it, when the fat will adhere 
to the paper. 
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33- To prepare Vermicelli^ Maccarani, or Italian 

Paste, for Soups* 

Break the vermicelli in short pieces, and boil it for 
a few minutes in water and afterwards in stvong broth. 
Small Italian paste may be. prepared in the same man- 
ner. Maccaroni requires a longer time ; it should be 
boiled till soft enough to be cut in pieces. Tbey 
must all be placed in cold water, after boiling, before 
they are put into the broth or stock. The maccaroni 
should be cut up in pieces of not more than one-third 
of an inch long. 

34. Vermicelli Soup (white). 

Take some good white veal or chicken stock (see 
No. 17) ; prepare four ounces of vermicelli, as above, 
and put it into the tureen, with a few chervil-leaves, 
blanched * very green. Beat up the yolks of eight 
eggs in a gill of good cream : season the stock, if ne- 
cessary ; then carefully mix in the eggs and cream 
(commonly called a liason), just before it is wanted, 
being careful to stir it till hot ; but it must not boil, or 
it will curdle. Pour it upon the vermicelli, and stir 
it, that it may be well mixed. 

Maccaroni and Italian paste are done after the same 
manner. 

35. Vermicelli or Maccaroni Soup (brown). 

Take some good brown stock (see No. 18) ; thicken 
with a little potato-flour, and season, if required; then 

* This IS done by boiling them in salt and water about five minutes. 
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prepare six ounces of vermicelli or maccaroni, as 
above, and put it into the tureen : a few chervil-leaves, 
blanched green, may be added, and also a few French 
beans, if very young. Six ounces of vermicelli or 
maccaroni is sufficient for three quarts of soup. 

36. Turnip Soup (white). 

Take eight or nine turnips, a large onion, and a 
head of celery ; cut them in pieces, and boil them five 
minutes in water; then strain off the water, and put 
them into a stew-pan, with a quart of white stock, the 
crumb of a French roll, and a slice of lean ham : set it 
on the stove to boil slowly (nearly an hour) till well 
done ; mash them well together with a wooden spoon, 
and then pass it through the tammy, with a little more 
stock, as it should not be thick. Season a little, if 
required. This soup may be prepared at any time, 
only take care that it is sent hot to table. 

37. Turnip Soup fbroumj. 

This is made as above ; with the exception of using 
brown stock instead of white, and the crust of French 
roll instead of the crumb. A few dice of fried bread 
may be put into the tureen, if approved of. 

38. Carrot Soup. 

Take the red part only of ten large carrots, and 
two turnips, and blanch them in water. Put into a 
stew-pan a large leek, two heads of celery, and two 
onions, also a slice of lean ham and a piece of butter ; 
then set the pan on the stove. Drain the water from 
the carrots, and put them to the other vegetables after 
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they have been boiled a few minutes ; then add a quart 
of good white stock and part of a French rolL Let it. 
boil slowly til| well done ; then take off the fat, and rub 
the whole, except the ham, through the tammy ; but 
if it first requires pounding, to enable you to pass it 
through, then pound the ham with the vegetables. 
Add more stock, to reduce it to a proper consistency, 
as it must not be thick. A small quantity of sugar 
improves this soup ; and a little Italian paste is some- 
times used with it 

39. Green Peas Soup. 

Put into a stew-pan a quart (or more, if required) 
of green peas, with some green onions, parsley, and 
mint, in proportion (it being necessary that the 
strength of the herbs should be well considered, that 
iiie taste of no particular ingredient may predomi- 
nate), a slice of gravy-ham, and a small piece of but- 
ter ; set it on the stove, and be careful not to let it 
adhere to the bottom of the pan, as that will spoil the 
flavour. When tender, bruise and add a little spinach, 
of a good colour, to make it of a nice light green ; then 
put some good white stock, and pass it through the 
tammy or a good sieve. Place it by the side of the 
stove to get hot, and take off any fat that may arise; 
it must not boil, or it will curdle. Put a few dice of 
fried bread into the tureen, and some on a plate. 

40. Cucumber Soup. 

Take three cucumbers of a good size, and cut each 
one in three or four lengths, not using too near the 
stalk ; then peel them, and cut out the insides. Shape 
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the pieces about as large as the bowl of a common* 
sized spoon, and put them into cold water as you pre* 
pare them ; then boil them in water, with a little salt 
to set the colour, which must be done quickly, and 
turn them out into a sieve to drain. Take a small 
quantity of stock (halt* glaze), a lump of sugar, and a 
slice of ham ; boil them till rather soft, but not too 
much done. Put a little butter into a three-quart 
stew-pan, and just warm it, adding three or four cucum- 
bers, peeled and cut in pieces, and half an onion ; set 
it on the fire a few minutes, without browning it : then 
add a quart, or more, of good white stock (No. 17), 
a French roll, and a slice of ham ; let it remain on the 
stove till tender, when the ham should be taken out, 
then pass it through the tammy. Return it into the 
stew-pan or soup-kettle, and let it boil; then take the 
yolks of six or eight eggs, a little cream, and a tea- 
spoonful of potato-flour — mix them well together, and 
add them to the soup. Let the first prepared cucum- 
bers be made hot, and put into the soup, at the same 
time gently shaking it, that it may be well mixed. 
Cut the crust of a French roll in pieces of aily shape, 
according to fancy, but not too large, and put them 
into the tureen. 

41. Eggs^ or Quenelles^ of Chicken Soup. 

Take chicken forcemeat (see No. 4), and form it 
into quenelles, by means of two small spoons ; which is 
done by putting some into one spoon, and smoothing 
it with a knife; then heating the other in hot waters 
and passing it quickly under, shaping them to about 
the size of a pigeon's egg: make three dozen, and 
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place them on a copper sheet, well buttered ; boil them 
for a few minutes in broth, which must be in a shallow 
pan, then take them out with a cullender-spoon, and 
drain them on a cloth. Take some good brown stock 
(No. 18), and, when ready for table, put in the que- 
nelles. When returned, take out the quenelles, as they 
will serve for another occasion, or for some other pur- 
pose : they may be used in a white soup. Six or eight 
bantams' eggs, nicely poached and shaped, may be 
used instead of quenelles. 

42. Cahhage Soup* 

Take two or three white cabbages, and cut them up 
in handsome pieces, avoiding the stalk; then boil them 
in salt and water, with a piece of fresh butter, about 
the size of an egg; when tender, strain off the water 
entirely. Take some good brown stock (No. 18), sear 
soned with black pepper, and, putting the cabbage into 
it, make it hot Cut in pieces 'the crust of a French 
roll, and put them into the tureen ; or a thin slice of 
bread, cut with a small cutter, and fried brown, will 
answer the same purpose. ^ 

43. Puree of Jerusalem Artichokes. 

Pare and blanch a dozen artichokes, and boil them 
till tender in some good white stock (No. 17), with 
two small onions ; then bruise and pass them through 
the tammy. Mix a small quantity of potato flour in a 
little stock, and put it into the soup ; then add as much 
more stock as will reduce it to a proper consistency. 
The stock used for this soup will require a little more 
seasoning than for general purposes. 
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44. Game Soup. 

Take the meat of partridges or pheasants, and 
pound it, together with the yolks of four hard-boiled 
eggs, and a French roll soaked in game consomme ; 
then pass the whole through the tammy with some 
game consomm^ (see No. 19). It should be made 
about the thickness of good creamu 
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45. Savowry Stock for Sauces, §*c. 

The groundwork of almost all good fauces is the first 
stock and gravy; which it is necessary should be well 
made and properly flavoured. The white and brown 
stocks (see Soups) will be found to answer for general 
use. For some made dishes, or where a ragout is 
used with roast fowls, turkeys, or pheasants, a stock 
may be made thus : — Take some slices of fat bacon, 
and trim off all the lean, or it will discolour whatever 
it is used for: add to these an old fowl, or some veal, 
(according to the quantity required,) one or two large 
onions, two or three shalots, and a bunch of sweet 
herbs, in proportion to the meat used ; making it strong 
and quite clear. Mushrooms, trimmings of trufiies, 
and a small piece of the rind of a lemon, may be added, 
with a glass of white wine, a few peppercorns, and a 
blade of mace. Put veal broth to it, and let it stew 
till all the strength is drawn from the meat ; then strain 
it off, and when cold take off the fat. This is useful 
for most of the seasoned dishes. I have found it con- 
venient to use a portion of this with some brown or 

c 
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white stock, made without herbs or seasoning. Her- 
baceous mixture (which may be obtained at any Italian 
warehouse) will be found very useful where but little 
soup or stock is wanted, as it can be flavoured at any 
time, if the mixture be good, which must be attended 
to, or it will spoil the sauce. 

46. Thickening and Browning for Sazices. 

Put a quarter of a pound of butter into a stew-pan 
and make it hot; take off the scum, and let it stand a 
few minutes, when the cream will be at the bottom ; 
then pour it off clear. This is clarified butter. Put 
it on the stove^ and mix with it half a pound of flour, 
stirring it with a wooden spoon, for the space of ten 
minutes, over a slow fire, as it must be quite smooth ; 
put it into a bason, and it is ready for use. You may 
make a brown thickening, by burning the butter be- 
fore adding the flour ; but the way I consider the most 
preferable is, to put a few lumps of white sugar into 
a small stew-pan, and place it on the fire till entirely 
melted and of quite a dark colour ; then take it off the 
fire, and add a cupfuU of broth or water to it : or you 
may bum the sugar in a large iron spoon, as it will 
save the stew-pan. A very little of this will colour 
any sauce, without spoiling the flavour. Time will be 
saved, when you are making the sauces or dishing the 
dinner, by having the thickening and browning ready 
prepared. 

47. Bechamel Sauce. 

Take some good white stock (No. 17) that has been 
already seasoned, with onions, sweet herbs, mush- 
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rooms, pepper, and salt, and reduce it over the fire 
till quite strong. Boil some good cream ; then work 
a piece of butter with the back of a wooden spoon, to 
about the substance of thick cream ; put the cream to 
the stock, and strain it through the tammy ; then add 
the butter. Keep it hot till wanted. Should it re- 
quire thickening, mix a little potato flour or arrow- 
root, and add to it 

48. A white, sharp Sauce. 

To half-a-pint of distilled vinegar add a small bunch 
of tarragon, a slice of ham, a shalot, a little pepper, 
and half-a-pint of white stock (No. 17), that has been 
prepared for use, with herbs, &c. ; let this simmer over 
a slow fire till well flavoured; then add half-a-spoonful 
of thickening: boil it up, and strain it through the 
tammy. If not sharp enough, add lemon juice and a 
little Cayenne. 

49. Italian Sauce (white). 

Put into a stew-pan a slice of ham, a small shalot, 
chopped fine, a spoonful of oil, half a bay-leaf, and a 
little pepper ; set it on the fire, and add a few white 
mushrooms, chopped (as you chop them put a little 
lemon juice over them) : when stewed a little, add some 
good white stock (No. 17), seasoned, and half a spoon- 
ful of thickening. This sauce should be rather thinner 
than the generality. After boiling a short time, strain 
it ; then return it into the stew-pan, and skim it, if 
necessary, before it is used. If not white epough, add 
a little boiling cream the last thing. Pass it through 
the tammy. 

c2 
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50. Dutch Sauce. 

To a small onion, sliced, add a little horseradish, 
parsley, half an anchov]^, half a bay-leaf, two or three 
spoonfuls of elder vinegar, and a little second stock 
(No. 18). Set it on the side of the stove to simmer ; 
then strain it off, and return it into the stew-pan, with 
a very little pepper and salt. Just before using, add 
the yolks of three or four eggs and a little thick cream ; 
mix it well together and make it hot; then add a piece 
of butter, about the size of a walnut, worked to a 
cream, and a spoonful of lemon-juice : stir it till quite 
hot, and pass it through the tammy. Have in readi- 
ness a hot bason ; wet the middle of the tammy, and 
put in the sauce ; then take hold of the tammy at both 
ends, wring the sauce through, and put it immediately 
in the dish. 

51. Sorrel Sauce. 

Take four large handfuls of sorrel, a bit of butter, a 
shalot, sliced, a slice of ham, and a little good white 
stock (No. 17) ; put them into the stew-pan, and add 
a squeeze of lemon and a little pepper and salt; place 
it on the stove for half-an-hour, then rub it through 
the tammy. As sorrel does not dress of a good colour, 
rub through with it a little green spinach. Add more 
stock, if required ; but the sauce must not be thin. 

52. Maitre d' Hotel Sauce. 

Rub well together two ounces of fresh butter and a 
large teaspoonful of flour ; put it into a stew-pan, with 
a kitchen-spoonful of good white stock (No. 17) and a 
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teaspoonf ul of parsley, chopped very fine. Set it on 
the fire, stirring it all the time, till it nearly boils ; 
then take it off, and still stir it, adding rather more 
than an ounce of fresh butter, a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice, and a little pepper and salt Keep stirring till 
it has a frothy appearance. This should not be made 
till just as it is wanted, as it cannot be kept hot. 

53. Onion or Saubise Sauce (white). 

Take eight or ten onions, in proportion to the sauce 
required, and slice them into a large pan of cold water; 
put on plenty of water, and boil them till they are 
nearly enough done for eating ; then strain them o% 
and put them on a cloth, to get all the water from 
them. Put them into a stew-pan, and place it on the 
fire, to finish drying, but be careful they are not in 
the least burnt Add half-a-pint of good cream, a 
spoonful of best stock (No. 17), a bit of butter worked 
in flour, pepper and salt, and a bit of glaze (No. 20) ; 
work the whole together on th^ fire, and when well 
mixed, rub it through the tammy, and keep it hot 

54. Oyster Sauce. 

Put over die fire as many oysters as you require, in 
their own liquor, and when hot (for they must not 
boil), take them off; pull off the beards, and chop the 
oysters a little — ^not fine (some persons prefer them 
whole) ; then strain the liquor to the oysters, and add 
a piece of butter worked in a little flour, a little pep- 
per, and a very little sifted mace (which must be used 
with care, or it will spoil the sauce), with somd good 
cream, and white stock (No. 17). Do not boil it up 
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till just as it is wanted, unless you have convenience 
for keeping it hot. 

55. Tomata Sauce, 

Tomatas ripen about the end of October, and are a 
very useful store. When you get them in, pull off the 
stalks. Put them into a stew-pan, and place them on 
a fire, or in the oven, till tender : then rub them through 
a sieve, and return them into the stew-pan. If you 
have six dozen tomatas, put to them six cloves of 
garlic, three or four blades of mace, a teaspoonful of 
Cayenne pepper, and half-a-pint of vinegar; boil this 
down to about the thickness of onion sauce, and add a 
spoonful of salt Put it into wide-mouthed bottles, 
cork it down, and tie bladder over : it will keep goocT 
twelve months. When required for use, take a little 
best stock (No. 18), a piece of butter, and some flour, 
and boil it up. This is used with mutton cuttlets, 
fish, &c. 

56. Tartar Sauce. 

^ This sauce cannot be made without ice. Take the 
yolks of six eggs and a teaspnonfuU of made mustard ; 
place it in a bason on the ice, and work it well with a 
spoon, adding a little salt and Cayenne. Work in gra- 
dually nearly a pint of the best sallad oil, stirring it 
quick ; then add a table-spoonfiil of tarragon and one 
of Chili vinegar, with lemon juice, to make it very 
sharp. Place the dish on the ice, and continue to 
work the sauce, as it should be very stiff. 
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57. Lobster Sauce. 

Pound tlie red spawn of a lobster, with half the 
quantity of butter, and rub it through a sieve ; then 
add some melted butter, a little anchovy essence, a bit 
of glaze (No, 20), and a little Cayenne pepper. Cut 
up the lobster in the form of dice, and put them into 
the sauce to become hot Send it to table in a boat. 

58. Shrimp Sauce. 

Kck sufficient shrimps for the quantity of sauce 
required. Take melted butter, a little anchovy es- 
sence, some stock (No. 18), and Cayenne pepper; 
then put the shrimps in to become hot. If near the 
^a, and you procure the shrimps alive, they must first 
be boiled in salt and water. 

59. Cream Sauce. 

Take a small onion, cut fine, a s.lice of ham, a few 
sprigs of parsley, some pepper, a little mace, and a 
piece of butter worked in flour j put them on the fire, 
and stir them till hot ; then put in the cream (should 
the weather be hot, boil it first). Stir it over the fire^ 
to thicken ; then pass it through the tammy, and re- 
turn it into the stew-pan, adding a little more butter 
and a small bit of glaze (No. 20). Stir and keep it 
hot till wanted. 

60. Spanish Sauce (broum). 

Put an ounce of butter into a stew-pan and place it 
on the stove, stirring in as much flour as it will work 
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up. Let it become rather brown ; then take it off the 
fire, and mix in well a little good brown stock (No. 
]8) ; when smooth, add more stock, till it is about the 
thickness of melted butter, and stir until it boils. Add 
mushrooms, trimmings of tru£9es (if you have them), 
a little parsley and thyme, an onion, a small quantity 
of chopped ham, some pepper, a bay-lea^ a blade of 
mace, and two cloves. Set it by the side of the fire to 
boil slowly, and take off the scum as it rises. When 
the sauce is strong and clear, pass it through the 
tammy into a bason. It will be found useful for most 
brown dishes. 

61. Egg Sauce* 

Take as many eggs as may be required (three will 
make half-a-pint of sauce), and boil them ten minutes 
in a copper saucepan ; then place them in cold water. . 
Peel them, and chop the yolks and two whites, sepa- 
rately ; put them into good melted butter, and add a 
little salt and a table-spoonful of cream. 

62. Butter Sauce. 

Rub three ounces of butter in a spoonful of flour, 
and add a quarter of a pint of water, a spoonful of 
white vinegar, a little white pepper, and some salt: 
stir it over the fire till it nearly boils. When about 
the thickness of cream, and quite smooth, take it off, 
and stir it a little longer. 

63. Another. 

Make hot half-a-pint of cream, and put into it three 
ounces of butter, to melt; then beat the yolks of two 
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eggs, and mix with the butter. Make it hot» but do 
not let it boiL Pass it through the tammy. 

64. Melted Butter. 

Put water into a stew-pan to boil; then mix some 
flour with a little water in a bason, and add it to the 
water in the stew-pan, making it as thick as grueL 
To a pint put six ounces of butter, and stir it till it is 
melted. If intended to be used for sauces, add a 
spoonful of cream. 

65. Poor Maris Saiice, 

Boil a shalot in a little vinegar, and then add to it 
some Spanish brown sauce (No. 60). It does not re- 
quire thickening. 

%Q. Celery Sauce, 

Take some fine white celery, cut into pieces half- 
an-inch long, and boil it till tender. Drain it on a 
sieve, and return it into the stew-pan ; then add some 
white stock (No. 17). If the celery is not strongly 
flavoured, merely blanch it, and finish boiling it in the 
stock. Add a piece of butter, rolled in flour, a little 
pepper and salt, and a few spoonfuls of thick cream. 
This sauce is used with boiled turkeys. 

67. RagoiU of Chemvts^ for Sauce, 

Take threescore of fine chesnuts (having taken off 
the shells) and put them into a stew-pan, with a jMece 
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of butter : shake them over the fire till you can peel 
off the skin. Having done this, put them on the fire 
again, in half-a-pint of white wine and half-a-pint of 
brown stock (No. 18), and stew them till tender; then 
take out the chesnuts, boil down the sauce, and add to 
it half-a-pint of Spanish brown sauce (No. 60). When 
sufficiently reduced, strain it, and put it to the ches- 
nuts. If they are very large, a less number will do. 
This ragout is to be put into the dish with roast tur- 
keys or Malay fowls ; or it may be a comer dish. 

68. Onion Sauce^for Rabbits^ Sfc. 

Boil six onions in milk, till they are tender ; then 
strain off the milk, and pass the onions through a sieve. 
Put them into a stew-pan, with a little salt, a bit of 
glaze (No. 20), a piece of butter worked to a cream, 
and a few spoonfuls of good cream : make it hot It 
should be rather thick. 

69. Mint Sauce. 

Wash a handful of green mint ; dry it in a cloth, 
and chop it fine. Mix in a bason a gill of vinegar and 
a spoonful of sugar ; then put in the mint Serve it 
in a boat 

 

70. Caper Sauce^for Mutton. 

Chop some fine capers; then take a little white 
stock (No. 17) and a spoonful of thickening (No. 46), 
or. a bit of butter worked in flour, and boil it quite 
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smooth — ^if there are any lumps strain it — ^then add 
the capers and a spoonful of vinegar. 

71. Bread Sauce. 

Boil part of an onion in milk ; take out the onion, 
and put in enough bread-crumbs to make it of a pro- 
per thickness. Add a little white pepper and salt 

72. Anchovy Satice. 

Boil three anchovies, in a cupful of water, three 
minutes ; then drain off the liquor, return it into the 
saucepan, and thicken with butter and flour, mixed : 
or, add a table-spoonful of essence of anchovies to 
haU-a-pint of melted butter. 
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73- Salmon^ plain boiled. 

A SALMON weighing six pounds will take nearly half- 
an-hour's boiling, very slowly. Put the fish into boil- 
ing water ^, and when it has boiled two minutes lift it 
up for the space of a minute, and then return it You 
may know when it is done, by inserting a knife close 
to the back-bone ; for if so, the meat will leave the 
bone. A piece of split salmon will take less time in 
boiling. Drain off the water, and dish it on a napkin. 
Send lobster or fennel sauce with it to table. 

74. Slices of Salmon, and Sauce, 

Take as many slices of salmon as may be required, 
about three inches thick, and put them into a fish- 
kettle that will just hold them, placing them on the 
drainer. The sauce (which must be previously pre- 
pared) is made in the following manner: — Put into a 
stew-pan a little brown stock (No. 18), made without 
herbs ; then put into another a little good oil or butter, 



* Some cooks put this fish into cold water ; it draws out the oil and 
reduces the flavour. 
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and set it on the fire ; add an onion, alioed, two or 
three shalots, a bunch of sweet herbs, and a few mush- 
rooms ; first fry the onion a little, and the other herbs 
will absorb the oil; then turn it into the stew-pan 
containing the stock, and add a small quantity of 
mace, whole pepper, and allspice ; a little Cayenne, 
one or two anchovies, and a pint of port wine ; when it 
boils, add the juice of a small lemon, or half a large 
one, but it should not be very acid. When it has boiled 
about half-an-hour, thicken with flour and butter — or 
you may leave out the thickening till the fish is done, 
in which case it will require less attention — then pass 
it through the tammy and put it into the fish-kettle. 
Let down the slices of salmon to simmer half-an-Jiour, 
or rather more, then lift up the fish, and turn out the 
sauce into a stew-pan ; put the fish back again, that 
it may be kept hot Boil the sauce and skim it well ; 
then add flour and butter, till about the thickness of 
Bechamel (No. 47) ; pass it through a sieve, and put 
part of it over the fish (which must be placed on a 
dish without slice or napkin), and the remainder in a 
boat Send it hot to table. Trufl9es may be used 
with this sauce. 

75. Broited Salmon, with Caper$. 

Cut the slices of salmon two or three inches thick, 
and place them in a deep dish, adding parsley, green 
onions, pepper and salt, a little good sallad oil, and a 
bay-leaf. Turn the slices of fish over occasionally, as 
they must remain in two or three hours. Broil them 
on a moderate fire, sprinkling them at the same time 
with the sauce they were steeped in. When they are 
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done, place them neatly in a dish, with the caper sauce 
(a large spoonful of capers in half-a-pint of butter sauce) 
partly over the fish and the remainder in the boat 

As fish is a very difficult thing to broil — if the fire 
is large it may be done better in front of it; but if 
broiled over the fire, make the gridiron hot before put- 
ting on the fish (first buttering it), that it may not 
stick. To turn the fish, place the lid of a stew-pan on 
it, and turn it quickly over ; then slide it off the lid 
upon the gridiron again. This is the best way to turn 
it, but will require some practice to do it cleverly. 

76. Broiled Salmon and Tomata Sauce. 

Prepare and broil the salmon as above. Put the 
sauce (No. 55) in the dish, and then place the salmon 
upon it. 

77. Broiled Salmon and Tartar Sauce. 

Prepare and broil the salmon as before directed. 
When quite ready for table, put the sauce (No. 56) in 
the dish, and then the slices of salmon — the fish hot, 
but the dish and the sauce very cold. 

78. Trout^ boiled^ and IfUtch Sauce, 

If you intend putting the sauce (No. 50) on the fish, 
which is frequently done, boil the trout first in salt 
and water. Carefully take off the skin, and put the 
fish to the fire for a few minutes, to dry, as the sauce 
will remain on better. If you send the sauce in a 
boat, the fish must not be skinned, but should be 
dished on a drainer or napkin. 
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79. FiUets of Trout. 

Scald the trout in salt and water ; then take off the 
skm, and carefully lift the fish from the bone. Each 
fish will make four fillets. Put them on a sheet of 
buttered paper, placed on a baking-sheet, with anothei 
sheet of buttered paper over them ; place them in the 
oven, to finish cooking, and when done place them 
round the dish, one over the other, and put Dutch 
sauce (No. 50) over them. 

80. Codfish^ plain boiled. 

Put a little salt on the back of the fish directly you 
receive it, and likewise inside the head, clearing the 
blood from the back-bone, if not done by the fish- 
I monger. Put it into hot water to boil, and add some 
salt and a little vinegar. If the fish is tied up by the 
fishmonger, it will have been properly cleaned ; but if 
not, when cleaned tie it up with plenty of string : when 
cooked, take off the string without breaking the fish. 
A good-sized fish will require boiling for half-an-hour. 
Drain off the .water, and garnish with smelts, or fillets 
of soles (No. 89), 8||d parsley. Send to table with it 
oyster sauce (No. 54) in a boat. 

y 8 1. Slices of Codfish 

Take as many slices as may be required, and wrap 
them round close, tying a string round them. Place 
them on the drainer, and put a handful of salt over 
them. About twenty minutes before dinner, put them 
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into hot water, and set them on the stove. When they 
are done take off the string, being careful not to break 
the fish. Dish it on a napkin. Fried fish may be used 
as a garnish, and also fried or green parsley. Oyster 
sauce (No. 54) should be served with it. 

8'2. Codfishy pulled. 

A very good dish for a family party may be made, 
by using the fish left from the dinner of the previous 
day. Take some good mashed potatoes, break an egg 
into them, and make them hot ; then take two wooden 
spoons, and put the potatoes on the dish, shaping them 
with the spoons to form a wall, about three inches in 
height; score the outside with a knife, according to 
your fancy. Place it in the screen, or the hot closet, 
to be kept hot The shape may be placed on a tin, 
and browned in the oven, if preferred. Put some nice 
pieces of the fish into a stew-pan, with two spoon- 
fuls of white stock (No. 17), and put a paper under 
the lid ; then set it by the side of the stove, or in the 
oven, and let it remain a sufficient time to become hot 
through. Place the fish within the potato shape 
(which must first be formed on the proper dish), and 
the sauce* over it; putting some^h and then a little 
sauce, alternately, till full. Boil an egg hard, chop it 
as for sauce, and put it over the last thing. 

83. Slices of Cod/ishy fried. 
Take some slices of fish, according to the dinner- 

* Any of the sauces for codfish may be used ; but, if salted, put 
egg sauce (No. 61). 
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party, wrap them neatly round, and put a skewer 
through them. Beat an egg on a plate, and put it 
entirely over them with a brush; then place some 
bread-crumbs, rubbed through a wire sieve, upon the 
dresser, and turn about the fish in them, so as to be 
completely covered. Put some crumbs on a plate or 
dish, on which place the slices of fish till they are 
wanted. Put into a deep pan (a stew-pan is prefer- 
able) enough lard, or good dripping, to cover them; 
when it boils, put a slice in, and when cooked, put it 
by the fire till the whole of them are done. You may 
boil a portion and fry the remainder^ and serve them 
on the same dish. Garnish with parsley. Send oyster 
sauce (No. 54) in a boat 

84. Codfish^ salted. 

Take out the bone, and to a large fish put half-a- 
pound of salt Turn it every day till used. It will 
require more boiling than fresh fish. Serve it with 
egg sauce (No. 61), and put mashed potatoes or 
sliced parsnips round the dish. 

85. To boil a TurboL 

Take a sharp, strong knife, and cut through the 
black skin, across and near the fins, all round, which 
is called the back of the fish. Put a string round the 
head and through the bone below, where the gills have 
been taken out, and tie them together; it will prevent 
them opening. An hour before it is boiled, put a hand- 
ful of salt down the middle of the fish, and place it on 
the fish-drainer, the belly upwards. Put it into the ket^ 
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tie, in cold water; if a large one, put it on the fire an 
hour before dinner : boil it slowly half-an-hour. 1 ake 
off the scum, and put the lid on crossways. When the 
fish is done, lift it up, and set it across the kettle to 
drain : if not ready to dish, cover it with a napkin. 
Dish it on a napkin. It may be garnished with fried 
smelts, or whitings, or fillets of soles, fried, and a very 
little double parsley. Be careful to regulate the boil- 
ing according to the size of the fish. Serve with lob- 
ster (No. 57) or Dutch sauce (No. 50.) 

86. FiUeU of TurboL 

This dish may either be made from any nice pieces 
that have been left, or prepared from the whole fish. 
Take off the black skin ; then cut them in lengths, or 
pieces of any size you may choose. Beat one or two 
eggs on a plate, and put it entirely over the pieces of 
fish ; then cover them with crumbs of bread. |^ut some 
more crumbs of bread in a dish, then lay the pieces on 
it separately. Set them aside till near dinner-time ; 
then take enough boiling lard to cover them, and fry 
them nicely brown. When you have drained off the 
fat, dish them, and garnish with parsley. The same 
sauce is used as for boiled turbot 

Cut the pieces as near as possible of the same size, 
and place diem neatly round on the dish. 

87. Soles, fried. 

In towns, the fish are usually prepared by the fish- 
monger ; but in the country the cook has to skin them. 
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Scrape them on the white side, and rub up the brown 
skin, near the tail, with a coarse cloth, till you can take 
hold of it, when it is easily pulled off. Cut off the 
head, to the fleshy part, in a slanting direction ; then 
wash them, and put them in a dry cloth. Break some 
eggs into a dish, and dip the fish in; cover it entirely 
with the egg, and then with bread-crumbs. Place it 
on a dish having bread-crumbs sprinkled over it — 
(this may be done at convenience, if put in a cold 
place). Put a sufficient quantity of lard to cover them 
into rather a deep pan, and take care that it boils be- 
fore you put in the fish. Fry them of a nice light 
brown, and keep them hot till dished. The fire must 
be rather brisk, to crisp them, for if soft they are not 
good. Dish them on a napkin, lajdng them the one 
half over the other. Garnish with parsley. Anchovy 
sauce (No. 72), or shrimp sauce (No. 58), is usually 
eaten with them. 



88. SoleSi boilecL 

Scrape and skin them as above, if not prepared by 
the fishmonger. Place them on the drainer with the 
scraped side uppermost When the water nearly boils, 
put into it some salt and a little vinegar : then let 
down the drainer with the fish. If the soles are large, 
they will take ten or twelve minutes, after the water 
begins to boil. Slide them off the drainer upon a 
napkin placed in the dish they are to be served in. 
Garnish with parsley. The same sauce is used as for 
fried soles. 
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89. FilleU of Soles. 

For this purpose large soles are best, prepared as 
for frying. Take a sharp knife, and raise the flesh from 
the bone, by passing it down each side of the back- 
bone. Take four fillets from each sole, free from bone 
or fin, and dip them in eggs and bread-crumbs (see 
Fried Soles.) Fry them in lard till of a light brown. 
These will make a dish, or may be used as garnish to 
a large fish. Sauce as for fried soles. 



90. Fillets of Soles and Dutch Sauce* 

Prepare the soles as before directed; cutout the 
fillets; then bring both ends together, laying one over 
the other, to form a loop of the fillet, the rough side 
uppermost. Some cooks skin both sides, for this dish. 
Place them round, on a small fish-draineV, raising the 
middle of one on the ends of another, till all are done, 
and stew them in a little broth till tender; then place 
them in the same manner on the dish, and put Dutch 
sauce (No. 50) over them. 

9L To fry Whitings. 

Place the tail of the fish in its mouth, and fasten 
them together with a small wooden skewer. Beat up 
some eggs in a plate, and dip in the fish, well covering 
it, and afterwards with very fine bread-crumbs. Let 
the lard boil before putting in the fish, and the fire be 
rather brisk, to crisp them. These will form a dish. 
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or they may be used as a garnisb. Serve with shrimp 
sauce (No. 58). 

92. To fry Smelts. 

Turn the tail into the mouth, and fasten with a very 
small skewer. Beat one or two eggs in a plate, and 
dip the fish in it, and then cover them with crumbs of 
bread. Fry them till they are of a nice light brown. 
These are generally used as garnish for large fish. 
Place them down each side of the dish, putting the 
back of one to the ends of another. If intended for a 
dish, alone, fry them at length. Use melted butter 
for sauce. 

93. White Herrings. 

This kind of fish is very common, though in some 
houses they s^e much approved of. They are usually 
broiled on the gridiron, with a little butter put over 
them, and some melted butter in a boat 

94. Mackerel, boiled. 

Put them into cold water, and in a few minute^ 
after they begin to boil they are done. Fennel sauce 
is eaten with them. Dish on a napkin, and garnish 
with fennel or parsley. 

95. Broiled Mackerel and Mattre d^ Hotel Sauce. 

« 

Take a sharp knife, and cut the mackerel down the 
baek, leaving a piece uncut at the head and tail. 
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Broil it over a clear fire, and, when done, open the 
back and take out the bone ; then put into the open- 
ing a large spoonful of maitre d'hotel sauce (No. 52), 
and put the mackerel immediately on the dish, as part 
of the sauce will run out as it melts. The sauce re- 
quires a great deal of mixing ; it should be of about 
the consistency of fresh churned butter. 

96, Plaice and Flounders. 

Plaice and Thames flounders are much approved of 
by some persons ; they are usually dressed in the same 
manner as soles, for boiling (No. 88). Use but little 
water to boil them in : when it boils, put into it flour 
and butter, a spoonful of parsley, chopped fine, and 
some pepper and salt. When they are done, take 
them up carefully with a slice, and place them in a 
dish rather deeper than the common dish, and put the 
sauce over them they were boiled in. 

97. Eels. 

As many persons have an objection to the skinning 
of eels whilst alive, it may be remedied by striking 
them on the head with a hammer, thus breaking the 
skull, and then putting a little salt upon them; when 
they soon die. Some cooks, previous to skinning 
them, place them alive on a large charcoal fire, which 
soon kills them. When the skin is hot. and a little 
parched, take them off, and rub them with a cloth, 
when the skin will all come off, the inner as well as 
the outer. By this process the oil b drawn out of the 
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eels, as well as the flavour; which is agreeable to the 
taste of some persons, but not to alL "^ 

98. Fillets of Eels. 

Take out the back-bone ; cut them down the mid- 
dle, and then in lengths of about four inches. Stew 
them till tender (if of a good size, they will take half- 
an-hour) in white broth ; then drain them, and place 
them round on the dish, half over each other. Put 
Dutch sauce (No. 50) over them, and in the middle 
of the dish. 

99. Eeh^ spitchcocked* 

Cut them in pieces as for fillets. JBeat some eggs 
on a plate, and have on your dresser some very fine 
bread-crumbs, mixed with a little pepper, salt, and a 
spoonful of fine herbs ; then dip the pieces in the egg, 
and afterwards in the bread-crumbs, covering them 
entirely over. Let the lard boil before you put in 
the eels, and fry them of a nice light brown. Place 
them round on the dish, one half over the other. Gar- 
nish with fried parsley. Anchovy sauce (No. 72) is 
used with them. 

100. Red Mulletj the Italian way. 

Merely wipe the fish dry ; then chop very fine some 
parsley, thyme, sweet basil, and a very little shalot ; 
put some under the gills, as the head must not be 
opened, and a little along each side of the fish. Wrap 
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them in foolscap writing-paper, well oiled, each one 
separatel]^^ in a half-sheet Broil or bake them. When 
they are ^one, take them out of the paper, and put 
white Italian sauce (No. 49) over them. 

101. Crimped Shxxte. 

Put it into cold water, with a little vinegar, salt, 
and a small onion added to it ; it is soon done after the 
water begins to boil. Anchovy sauce (No. 72) is used 
with it, or a sauce made with a little vinegar, boiling 
hot, seasoned with pepper and salt, and a little burnt 
butter — which is done by putting it into a small stew- 
pan, and frying it till it is brown — then put it to the 
vinegar. Put the sauce over the fish, or in a boat. 
Garnish with parsley. 

102. Pike and Jack^ boiled. 

Prepare a stuffing (No. 7) as for veal. Scrape the 
scales off the fish, and take out the gills ; then cut it 
open, and well wipe it with a dry cloth. Place it on 
the dresser, put in the stuffing, and sew it up. Turn 
the tail into the mouth, and fasten them together with 
a skewer ; also tie a string about the head and skewer. 
Put the fish into the water when it nearly boils ; it will 
take almost an hour, if a large one. Dish on a nap- 
kin, and garnish with parsley and pickled barberries. 
The sauces used with it are parsley and butter, Dutch 
sauce (No. 50), anchovy butter, or capers. A small 
jack will take twenty minutes or half-an-hour's boil- 
ing. It must be well done. 
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103.- Pike and Jackj baked. 

Prepare and stuff the fish as for boiling. Turn the 
tail into the mouth, or tie a string round the head, and 
pass it through the fish, shaping it in the form of a ser- 
pent, or the letter S. Place it in a Welch dish; then 
take an onion, sliced, some cloves, mace, thyme, sweet 
basil, parsley, a bay-leaf, a few mushrooms, a little 
lemon juice, and some red or white wine (should the 
fish weigh ten pounds, a pint, or more), and put them 
in the dish, with half the wine, adding a Httle Cayenne 
and salt ; do this two or three hours before baking, and 
put it over the fish often. Well butter a sheet of white 
paper, and put it on the fish. An hour and a half be- 
fore dinner put it into the oven (the bread-oven is best 
for the purpose), but be careful the fish is not burnt, 
or it will be spoiled : it will take an hour's baking. 
When the fish is done, lift it carefully, and place it on 
another dish. Strain the sauce into a stew-pan; set 
it on the stove and reduce it quick, adding more wine, 
' and, if not acid enough, a little more lemon juice. 
Take off any fat or scum that may arise. Thicken 
the sauce with flour and butter ; or take the yolks of 
four eggs, beat in a bason, and a table-spoonful of 
cream — mix them the last thing, and pass it through 
the tammy. The fish should be put to the fire during 
the time the sauce is preparing. Brush it over with 
egg, beaten on a plate, then sprinkle it entirely over 
with bread-crumbs, and put it to the fire, to brown on 
both sides. Take some butter in the basting-ladle, « 
melt it, and drop it all over the fish ; At will assist in 
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browning as well as improving it : this done, take ou 
the string, and lift the fish upon the dish with two 
large slices, or you will break it Put part of the 
sauce in the dish, and serve the remainder in a boat. 

The pike or jack may be skinned after it is baked, 
the sauce strained over it, but without the crumbs ; 
in which case it must be baked with slices of fat bacon 
all over it, and the buttered paper also. 

104. Stewed Carp. 

Scale and clean the fish, and put it into a stew-pan, 
with suflBcient stock (No. 18) and port wine, in equal 
quantities ; adding a large onion, sliced, or some small 
ones, a few mushrooms, a bunch of sweet herbs, and a 
little mace : cover it close, and set it on the stove to 
stew for half-an-hour. Put half-an-ounce of butter 
into a stew-pan, with some chopped parsley, a shalot, 
three or four anchovies, and a little stock and flour, 
but not thick ; boil it, then put the liquor from the 
carp to it, and stir it over the fire till it boils. Strain 
it through the tammy, and put it to the fish; also a 
few oysters, blanched, and the juice of half a lemon. 
Dish it hot, with a moderate quantity of the sauce. 
Use rather a deep dish. 

105. Haddocks^ fresh and salt 

This fish is usually boiled when fresh ; but should 
you have more than is wanted for immediate use, they 
are very good salted, which will take two or three 
days. When fresh, put them into cold water, with a 
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handful of salt; they will be done after a few minutes' 
boiling, according to size. Dish them on a. napkin, 
garnish with parsley, and send oyster sauce {jSo, 54) 
in a boat If for salting, take out the back-bone, lay 
them flat on a dish, and salt them lightly ; but in case 
you do not boil them soon, and they become too salt, 
soak them in milk and water for about two hours be- 
fore you boil them. Place a wall of mashed potatoes 
round the dish, and put the fish (taken from the skin 
with a slice) in the middle. Put a very little egg 
sauce (No. 61) on the top, and send the remainder in 
a boat. Place parsnips on the side table. 

106. To bail Lobsters^ Crabs^ or Prawns* 

It is generally advisable to purchase them alive, and 
to boil them as soon as possible. Put a large handful 
of salt in as much water as will cover the fish, and 
when it boils put them in. Lobsters take from twenty 
to thirty minutes, according to their size ; prawns fif- 
teen minutes ; and a crab about the same time as a 
lobster. 

107. Lobster^ hot. 

Take the fish from the shell, whole, and split the 
tail, leaving the claws entire. Put it into a stew-pan, 
with Italian sauce (No. 49); make it hot, and add a 
little essence of anchovies. Dish it as whole as you 
can, and garnish with fried bread. 

108. Lobster^ cold. 

Take out the body of the lobster, and cut the shell 
smooth, so that it may stand upright in the dish; and 
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crack the shell of the claws, without breaking the fish. 
Set th« body of the lobster upright in the middle of 
the dilli^ and the claws on each side : split the tail, 
and place it at each end. Garnish with parsley. Pre- 
pare a sauce as for lobster salad, and send it in a boat. 
The fish may be taken out of the shell, and the sauce 
put over it, if preferred. 

109. Lobster a Gratiru 

Cut the lobster down the middle, taking care not to 
break the shell; pick out the meat, and cut it up in 
small pieces. Pound the spawn, with a bit of butter, 
and rub it through a sieve, then add it to the lobster. 
Take a little melted butter, or butter sauce (No. 62), 
and put the lobster into it, adding a little essence of 
anchovies and Cayenne. Take the shells, and fill 
them with the prepared lobster ; then put bread-crumbs 
over, and brown them. Each lobster makes four. 

110. To dress a Crab^ hot 

Pick the meat out of the claws and body, and put it 
into a stew-pan, with a bit of butter, a little essence of 
anchovies, a teaspoonful of made mustard, a table- 
spoonful of vinegar, one of elder vinegar, one of salad 
oil, and one of bread-crumbs ; mix it on the stove, and 
when hot return it into the shell : put bread-crumbs 
over it; then make hot a little butter in a saucepan, 
and drop it over the crab with the paste-brush. Set 
it in the oven a quarter of an hour, and brown the 
top with the salamander. Place the small claws round 
the edge of the shell, for garnish. 
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111. Crab^ cold. f 

Cut the shell smooth round the edge ; put thQ soft 
part of the fish on one side of it, and thSt from the 
claws on the other. Place the small claws in a ring 
round the shell, and garnish with parsley. 

112. Scalloped Oysters. 

Put the oysters into a stew-pan and make them 
hot; take off the beards, strain the liquor, and thicken 
with flour and butter. Take as many of the hollow 
shells as will cover the dish, and put two or three 
oysters in each, and a Uttle sauce and some bread- 
crumbs over them; brown them before the fire, or 
hold the salamander over them. They may be served 
in silver shells, if preferred ; but the oyster-shell is 
most commonly used at the present day. 
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The roasting of beef or mutton is a very important 
part of the business of cookery. It is essential that 
the cook should know the strength of the fire, which 
ought to be made up half-an-hour before the joint is 
j)ut down to roast. When first put down, it should be 
placed at a good distance from the fire — allowing a 
quarter of an hour to every pound of meat — and when 
half the time is expired, placed nearer to it, and well 
basted. A few minutes before taken up, a little salt 
should be sprinkled over it ; and if there is no gravy, 
a little hot water may be poured on the bone, but not 
over the meat 

] 13. Bibs of Beef. 

The best and most economical way of roasting ribs 
of beef, is (taking two ribs, cut full, for a large, or one 
for a small dish) to cut out the bone, and roll the 
meat round, with the fat outside ; skewering it, and 
roasting it in the same manner as a fillet of veal. Lay 
it endways on the dish, and put gravy with it 
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1 14. FiM of Veal 



fi- 



Take out the bone, and put the stuffing (No. 7) in 
between the fat and the flap ; then roll it up, skewer 
it, and tie it round with a fillet, or stout packthread. 
Roast it three hours ; for it is requisite that it should 
be well done. When you take it away from the fire, 
put the silver skewers in before you take out the iron 
ones, and place it on the dish, with melted butter over 
it Send it hot to table. 

115. Shoulder of Vecd. 

When the knuckle is taken off, raise up the under 
side with your knife, and put in the stuffing (No. 7) : 
if it is of a large size, it will take two hours and a half 
roasting. Lay the under side uppermost, and put 
melted butter over it 

116. Loin of Veal. 

Let the kidney and fat remain. When taken up, 
lay it, with the fat downwards, on a toast, and put 
melted butter over it If to be bechamel, put your 
knife under the skin, near the bone, pin^ slice the meat 
thin, in a slanting direction, but do not take it out ; 
put some bechamel (No. 47) over it, and put the skin 
down again. Be careful to keep it hot You may, 
if preferred, take out the meat, mince it along with the 
sauce, and return it back again, replacing the skin 
over it. 
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^^ 117. Breast of Veal, 

■H.. „;-be ,.u*d or no, . p»fe™l To p«. 
in the stuffing (No. 7), raise the meat a little on the 
upper side, and skewer the caul over it Roast it of 
a light brown. Put melted butter over it, and send 
it hot to table. 

118. Leg and Haunch of Mutton, 

A haunch of mutton forms an excellent bottom dish 
in the winter, where venison is scarce. It should be 
hung up as long as it will keep good, with the shank 
downwards, and should be often wiped with a coarse 
cloth. When it is to be dressed, make a paste of 
coarse flour and dripping, with cold water ; roll it out 
half-an-inch thick, and put it round the mutton ; then 
wrap it in two or three sheets of kitchen paper, and 
tie it up well with packthread. Use the cradle spit, 
if you have one ; if not, spit the meat before you put 
on the paste, &c. If the haunch be large, it will take 
three hours roasting : when done, cut the string and 
take off the paste. Froth it up with flour and salt, 
and use a little butter* Put the outside uppermost on 
the dish, and use #auce as for venison. A leg of mut- 
ton, plain, will take a quarter of an hour to a pound, 
and is laid on the dish the inside uppermost Place a 
frill of white paper on the knuckle, and put gravy in 
the dish. 
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J 19. Saddk or Chiae of Mutton. 

Cat off the greater part of the skirt froin th« loins ; 
take out the inside fat, and cut off the strunt ; take 
the bark off carefully, and skewer it on again. In 
) roasting it, allow a quarter of an hour to a pound ; 
and, when done, pull out the skewers and take off the 
bark : salt it, and place it on the dish with the top side 
uppermost 

120. Shoulder of Mutton, 

'I'his may be roasted whole, or the knuckle may be 
taken off, which is very good boiled. It is usually 
eaten with onion sauce (No. 68), served in a boat 

A leg or shoulder of mutton is very good if salted 
lightly two or three days before cooking. Butter a 
sheet of paper, dredge flour over it, and place it all 
over the joint when on the spit Serve it with onion 
sauce (No. Q^\ in the dish, but not over it This will 
be found very convenient in the country, in hot wea- 
ther, when it is difficult to keep meat 

1-21. Neck of Mutton. 

Trim off the scrag, the chine bone, and the bark ; 
roast it nicely brown, allowing a quarter of an hour to 
a pound. 

122. Loin of Mutton. 

Take off the bark and skewer it down again, and 
let the bone be well chopped. Roast it as above di- 
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rected, and when done take off the bark, and froth up 
the outside of the loin : put gravy in the dish. A neck 
or loin of mutton, of a middling size, will take an hour 
and a half roasting. . 

123. Lamb. 

As lamb requires to be well done, and yet not too 
brown, it is advisable to put a buttered paper over it 
until nearly done ; it will take as long roasting, accord- 
ing to the weight, as mutton. Mint sauce (No. 69) 
is usually served with it. 

124. Pork. 

As pork is considered very unwholesome if not well 
done, I must caution the cook to allow it plenty of 
time : first score the skin in stripes about half-an-inch 
apart. The leg is usually stuffed in the flap, with 
sage and onions, bread-crumbs, pepper, and salt ; the 
loin orily requires to be well jointed and scored. Serve 
with apple sauce. 

125. Sucking Pig, 

A pig, for roasting, should be about sixteen days 
old. Rub the pig over with its own blood ; then put 
it, for half-a-minute, into a pailful of boiling water : 
take it out, and pull off the hair as quickly as possi- 
ble ; but should it not all come off easily, dip it into 
the water again. When quite clean, and washed, take 
hold of the pig by the legs, and with a sharp knife cut 
open the belly far enough to take out the entrails ; or 
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you may stick the pig near the heart, and take them 
oat. Wash it again, and dry it; then take off the 
feet, and put them with the liver, heart, &c. Pat in 
the stuffing (No. 10), and sew it up. Roast it for an 
hour and a quarter, basting it frequently with some 
lard in a bit of linen rag, which is all the basting it 
requires ; wipe off any gravy that may run over the 
skin, and roast it of a light brown. Before you take 
it off the spit, cut off the head, and cut it down the 
back ; then take out the spit, and cut the pig quite in 
half. Take away the thread with which it was sewed, 
and put the stuffing into a saucepan; then lay the* pig 
on the dish, with the back towards the middle, one- 
half of the under jaw on each side, and the ears at 
each end. Beat up the bread, and add to it the yolk 
of an egg, the gravy of the pig, and a little cream ; 
make it as thick as bread sauce, and serve it in a boat, 
with the brains on the top. 

126w Stickinff Pig^ the French way. 

The pig is prepared in the same manner as the 
above, only the sage is omitted. When done, it is cut 
down the back^ and through the head, which is not 
taken off; the bread is taken out, and beat up with a 
little white sauce (No. 47), and the brains put with it 
in a Hoat The halves of the pig are laid with the 
back-bone towards the middle of the dish, having some 
good brown gravy in it Sucking pigs require to be 
well done at all times ; but the French cooks roast 
them for at least half-an-hour more than the English : 
how far they are improved by it is a matter of taste. 
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TRUSSING AND ROASTING POULTRY 

AND GAME. 

127. Geese. 

After it has been picked very clean, take a sheet of 
paper and singe off all the down that may bang about 
it; then draw it clean, and take care of the liver and 
gizzard, also the feet, pinions, and neck, which are 
the giblets.^ Wipe the inside with a coarse cloth, and 
dust flour over it Put in the stuffing (No. 8), and 
truss the end of the wing to the middle joint of the 
leg; then put a skewer through the thin part of the 
leg and side bone of ths goose. When you cut off the 
neck, be careful to leave the skin long enough to turn 
under the end of the back-bone, and skewer it down 
tight A large goose will take two hours roasting; a 
small one an hour and a quarter ; and so in proportion. 
Serve with plenty of good gravy, and send apple sauce 
in a boat 

A green goose requires but very little onion ; and, 
as it is a second course dish, and apples at that season 
are not easily procured, they may be dispensed with ; 
but a few slices of apple in the inside improves it 

128. Ducklings. 

Ducklings require a stuffing of only a little sage, 
pepper, and salt Take off the pinions and neck ; and, 
after they are clean drawn, picked, washed, and dried, 
truss the feet upon the thick part of the leg, leaving 
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the joint sticking up. Put a piece of buttered paper 
over them. They require to be well done ; and are 
usually eaten with peas or asparagus. If very young, 
half-an-hour^s roasting will be sufficient 

129. Full-grown Ducks. 

After having carefully picked and drawn them, wash 
them in cold water and dry them with a cloth. Take 
off the neck and pinions; prepare a stuffing (No. 8), 
and fill the duck with it Truss the end of the wing 
to the middle joint of the leg ; place the foot flat on 
the thick part of the leg, and leave the joint sticking 
up. They will take an hour roasting. Put some good 
gravy in the dish. 

130. Wild Ducks and Widgeons. 

These are prepared and dressed in the same man- 
ner as tame ducks, but require no other stuffing than 
a bit of butter rolled in pepper and salt They do not 
require to be so well done as common ducks — half-an- 
hour roasting is enough. Put some good gravy in the 
dish ; and send to table with them a Seville orange, or 
a lemon, and Cayenne pepper. This is a second 
course dish. 

131. Teal. 

Prepare and cook them in the same manner as wild 
ducks, and send a Seville orange or a lemon to table 
with them. They are usually dressed at the table, by 
the carver slicing the breast down, and squeezing the 
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orange or lemon over it, and dusting it with Cayenne 
pepper and a little salt If required to be dressed 
before sent to table, dress one and leave the other 
whole. 

132. Fowls and Capons. 

After they have been picked clean, singe the down 
off, and draw out the inside ; then cut open the giz- 
zard, peel off the inner skin, and take the gall from 
the liver. Wash them, and wipe them with a clean 
cloth. Take off the feet, first cutting the skin half- 
way up the leg, and then break the bone : you may 
place the joints together, and turn the legs over the 
breast: put the liver under one wing, the gizzard 
under the other, and turn the pinions under the back ; 
then put a skewer through the middle joint of the 
wing and the middle joint of the leg, and pass it 
through to the other side; put another through the 
side bone and lower part of the leg, and also one 
through the upper part of the wing : tie a string 
round the skewer, to keep it in shape. A large fowl 
or capon will take one hour roasting. Put gravy in 
the dish, and send egg sauce (No. 61) or bread sauce 
(No. 71) in a boat, unless there be mushrooms at 
table. 

133. Spring Chickens. 

These are prepared in the same manner as fowls, 
with the exception of leaving the foot on, merely cut- 
ting off the toes. Scald the legs and skin them ; then 
skewer down the joints, leaving the legs sticking up. 
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If young, they will be sufficiently roasted in half-an- 
hour. Put gravy in the dish. 

134. Turkeys, 

If full-grown, truss them as fowls; but if poults, 
turn the head under the wing. (For stuffing, see No. 
13). A full-grown turkey will take an hour and a 
half roasting. Put gravy in the dish, and serve with 
bread sauce (No. 71) in a boat. A turkey poult will 
take about as long roasting as a fowl of the same size. 
Put quenelles (No. 4), pieces of sweetbread, truffles, 
or sausages, in the dish. 

135. Guinea Fowls. 

Truss them the same as fowls, leaving the feet on, 
and the head, which is put under the wing. Large 
ones take an hour roasting; but, if not large, forty 
minutes. Bread sauce (No. 71) is eaten with them* 
Put gravy in the dish. 

136. Pea Fowls. 

Take off the head, neck, and feet, and place the 
liver and gizzard under the wings. Prepare a stuffing* 
(No. 14) and put it into the crop; pull the skin over 
it, and fasten with a skewer. They are trussed as 
fowls, and will take an hour and a half roasting. Put 
some good gravy in the dish, and send bread sauce 
(No. 71) in a boat 



 Or they may be dressed without, if preferred. 
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137. Larks. 

Larks require to be picked very clean. Take off 
the head, and dra\v out the inside with a skewer; turn 
the pinions on the back, or cut them off at the first 
joint ; cross the legs, and force them on or near the 
breast Fix. them on a long skewer, tie it fast to the 
spit, and roast them twelve minutes before a brisk 
fire. Put gravy or dry bread-crumbs in the dish ; the 
bread-crumbs are put into a pan, with a bit of butter, 
and shaken over the fire till brown. 

138. Pigeons. 

Pick them very clean, and singe them ; then draw 
out the inside carefully. Chop a little parsley, and 
add to it pepper and salt; roll the liver in it, and 
place it inside the pigeon. Put one foot through the 
other leg, and turn the pinions under the back-bone ; 
put a skewer through the wing and the middle joint 
of the leg. They will take half-an-hour roasting. 
Baste with butter. Send gravy, or parsley and butter 
in the dish. 

139. Pheasants. 

After having picked it very clean, and carefully 
drawn out the inside, take the bone out of the neck, 
and turn the head under the wing; cut off the toes 
and cross the legs, putting one through the other ; put 
a skewer through the wings and the middle joint of 
the legs. Wipe it dry ; then dust a little flour over 
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it, and brush it off with the paste-brush. A large 
pheasant will take an hour roasting. Put some good 
gravy in the dish, and bread sauce (No. 71) in a boat 
If you have a brace, one may be larded with bacon. 

140. Partridges. 

They are prepared in the same manner as pheasants, 
and take half-an-hour roasting. Serve with gravy in 
the dish, and bread sauce (No. 7 1 ) in a boat 

141. Woodcocks and Snipes, 

These birds do not require to be drawn, but merely 
to be picked clean, and wiped with a wet cloth. Turn 
the pinions under the back, and cross the legs ; then 
place the wings, flat, to the middle joint of the legs, 
and put the bill through instead of a skewer. Tie 
them on a skewer, then fasten it on the spit, and baste 
them with a Uttle butter, just sufficient to keep the 
skin moist; put a slice of toasted bread under them, 
to catch the trail Roast them lightly, and when they 
are done, put the toast on the dish, and place the birds 
upon it 

142. Hares* 

Paunch and skin the hare, being careful to leave 
the ears entire ; if it has been hunted, put it in boiling 
water for five minutes, to set the blood. Put in the 
stuffing (No. 15) and sew it up; then put a skewer 
in the ears, to keep them erect, placing the head be- 
tween the shoulders, and the legs flat to the sides ; 
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fasten them with skewers, and tie them with a string 
under the belly. Roast it an hour and a quarter, if 
full-grown. Baste it first with salt and water; then 
take some fat in the pan and baste it well, dredging it 
all the time with flour, till it has a thin crust over it, 
which will preserve the gravy. Lastly, froth it with 
a little butter, salt, and flour. Make a good gravy, 
and add, a tea-cupful of port wine; put a part of it in 
the dish, and serve the remainder in a boat, and some 
red currant jelly in another boat. 

143. Rabbits. 

Prepare and truss them in the same manner as 
hares, either with or without stuffing. Roast them 
of a light brown ; baste them with a little butter, and 
froth them with flour and salt. Boil the liver and 
chop it fine, then mix it with parsley and butter, and 
put it into the dish, and the rabbits upon it Send 
them hot to table. 

144. A Fawn. 

Truss it in the same manner as a hare, and use the 
same kind of stuffing, gravy, and sauce. The time 
roasting will depend on the size. Put the ends to the 
fire when you take it off the spit Baste it with but- 
ter, and put a little salt over it 

145. Venison. 

A haunch of venison should be kept as long as it 
will remain eatable ; ginger will help to preserve it ; 
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but if too far gone, wash it with vinegar, and putting 
it in charcoal will assist in restoring it. Make a paste 
of coarse flour» rubbing in any fat that is sweet ; roll 
it out, and put it over the venison, then two or three 
sheets of paper, and tie it up well, that the paste may 
not come out. Baste it well, or the paper and string 
will burn. Buck venison will take three hours and a 
half roasting ; doe venison two hours and a half. 
Take off the paste, and put some good gravy, with 
port wine, in the dish. Send currant jelly in a boat 

A neck of venison requires a paste, &c. to be tied 
over the fat ; it will take an hour and a half roasting. 
When done, take off the paste, and serve sauce with 
it, as directed for haunch. Send it very hot to table. 
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146. Round of Beef. * 

After having washed oS the salt, roll it up tightly, 
and fasten it with good skewers and a strong fillet; 
then tie it in a cloth. Put it into the water when 
nearly boiling, and let it simmer, or boil very slowly, 
five hours. 

147. Brisket of Beef 

As this requires to be well done, it should be boiled 
slowly five hours. The thin part, or flank, is very good 
dried ; in which case an ounce of saltpetre should be 
sprinkled over it when it has been in salt three days. 
When boiled, put it on a dish, and place another on 
the top, with a weight on it, and let it remain till the 
meat is quite cold. 

148. Edgebone of Beef 

The edgebone does not require so much boiling as 
the brisket; it should boil slowly four hours. 



* For directions for salting, see No. S. 
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149. Mutton. 

A leg of mutton, of a good size, will take three 
hours slow boiling, and a neck two hours. Send caper 
sauce (No. 70) to table with it. Turnips, spinach, 
carrots, or any other young vegetables, may be placed 
round it. 

150. Lamb. 

A boiled leg of lamb makes a very good top dish, 
and is sometimes sent to table with the loin, in cut- 
lets, placed round it ; otherwise some spinach, nicely 
stewed and chopped fine, should be put round the 
dish, and a few bits of pipe maccaroni, boiled tender, 
laid over it in a slanting manner. Put a spoonful of 
melted butter over the meat, and a paper on the shank. 
Neck of lamb may be dressed the same way, or with 
cucumber sauce. All young meat requires to be well 
done. 

151. Veal 

It must be well done : the knuckle will take three 
hours boiling; the neck not so long. Put parsley and 
butter over it 

152. Pork.* 

A leg of pork will take three hours slow boiling ; 
the hand or spring, two hours and a half. Place it on 

* For directions for salting, see No. 2. 
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the dish with the rind uppermost. Send peas-pudding, 
parsnips, greens, or turnips with it to table. Garnish 
with carrots and greens. 



TRUSSING AND BOILING POULTRY, &c.* 

153. Turkeys. 

If the turkey is not a very white one, rub a little 
lemon-juice on the breast, when it is ready for boiling. 
If not prepared by the poulterer, take out the inside 
carefully, wash it, wipe it with a coarse cloth, and put 
in the stuffing (No. 13). Put your finger under the 
apron, loosen the skin of the legs (which are taken off 
at the first joint), and draw them in. Place the liver 
under one wing, and the gizzard under the other, then 
skewer them down, passing the skewers through the 
legs. Fasten the skin well over the stuffing, to keep 
it from coming out Boil it an hour and a hal^ in a 
cloth; put oyster sauce (No. 54) over it, and serve 
some in a boat 



* All poultry must be singed with lighted paper before being drawn 
the liver carefully cleared of the gall, and the gizzards skinned and 
washed clean ; and, when the feet are not taken off, they should be 
scalded and skinned before trussing. The leg bone should be fast- 
ened to the side bone with string, passing through and over the leg 
bone, and tied upon the rump. The string must be carefully taken 
off before dishing. They should invariably be put into boiling water, 
,and boiled very fast 
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154. Fowls. 

After cleaning them, (if not already prepared bf ^^ 
poulterer), put your , finger under the apron, loos^ 
the skin of the legs, and draw them in ; then put the 
liver and gizzard under the wings and skewer them 
down, passing the skewer through the joints of the 
wings and legs; tie them in a clean cloth, put them 
into boiling water, and boil them very quick for forty 
minutes. A large fowl will take an hour boiling. 
Parsley and butter, or bechamel sauce (No. 47), may 
be used, and also with young chickens, which require 
half an-hour boiling. 



155. Pigeons. 

Truss them in the same manner as fowls, and boil 
them twenty minutes. Serve with parsley and 
butter. 

156. Rabbits, 

When carefully cleaned, lay them for an hour in 
cold water. 1 uni the head round to the wing or 
shoulder, place the hind legs by the sides, and skewer 
through them all ; then tie a string round the skewers. 
Full-grown rabbits will take an hour boiling ; small 
ones forty minutes. Put onion sauce (No. 68) over 
them, and serve a little in a boat 



1 
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157. Ducks. 

These are seldom boiled ; but if required, for va- 
nity, they must be served with onion sauce (No. 6d), 
and trussed as for roasting. They do not require 
stuffing. If full-grown, they will require fifty minutes 
boiling. 



HAMS AM) TONGUES. 



: 158. A Havfiy braized. 

V __ 

f Take off the knuckle ; and, if the ham is old and dry, 

t soak it all night in water, and the next day put it on 

' to boil for half-an-hour ; then take it up, skin it, and 

trim it neatly. Put it into the braizing-pan, with a 

good braize — that is, good broth or second stock (No, 

18), with trimmings or any pieces of meat, carrots, 

onions, sweet herbs, bay-leaves, mushrooms, doves, 

mace, and pepper, adding a pint of white wine ; stew 

i it four hours — ^but if large, five hours. Glaze it, and 

! dish with green vegetables of any kind 

When a good braize is made, it should be kept, as 
[ in general it will do for other things. 

159. A Ham, plain boiled. 

If a large one, boil it slowly five hours ; take ofi^ the 
skin, and trim the edges and the under side. The 
knuckle should be taken o£f before the ham is dressed, 
as no ornament is used with it. Glaze it, or sift rasp- 
ings over it, and put any green vegetables round it. 

If served cold, the vegetables should be omitted. 

£ 
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160. Neafs Tongtie^ braized. 

If the tongue is dry and hard, soak it for a night in 
water. Put it on in cold water, and boil it slowly an 
hour ; then take it up, peel off the skin, and cut 
off the root Prepare a good braize, and, three hourti 
before dinner, put it on and boil it slowly. When you 
take it up, trim the root and under part, to make it 
lay flat. When dished, glaze it, and serve with spi- 
nach, carrots, cut neatly, or mashed turnips. The 
braize for beef or hams will do for this. 

If served cold, omit the vegetables, and garnish 
with parsley. 

161. Neafs ToTytie, plain boiled* 

If the tongue is very dry, put it to soak all night 
Cut off part of the root ; boil it slowly three hours and 
a half, then peel off the skin, and trim it neatly ; glaze 
it, and serve with any vegetables that are in season, 
placed round it The top may be carved with a sharp 
knife in the form of a leaf, if approved of. 
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162. Beef-steak and Mattre d Hotel Sauce, 

Cut a fine steak from the rump, or the inside of the 
loin, and, to make it more tender, beat it with the flat 
side of the cutlefc-chopper just before you put it on the 
fire; let it be well broiled over a clear fire, turning it 
frequently, till it is done through. Season it a little, 
and add a small piece of butter. Boil some potatoes, 
and let them get cold, then cut them up into neat 
slices, about the size of half-a-*crown, and make them 
hot again ; put the steak into the dish, and place the 
potatoes round it Put the sauce (No. 52) over the 
potatoes, and the gravy on the steak. 

163. Brisket of Beef stewed* 

Take a piece of the middle of the brisket, and put 
it into a braizing-pan, with some good stock (No. 18) 
or broth — if the latter, add any trimmings or pieces of 
meat you may have, with onions, sweet herbs, a bay- 
leaf, and some spice : stew it five hours. Boil six large 
onions in broth till tender. Take up the beef, trim it, 

£2 
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and pull out the bones ; put Spanish sauce (No. 60) in 
the dish; place the beef and the onions round, and 
glaze the whole. If approved of, put some chopped 
green pickle on the top. 

164. A Fillet of Beef, larded. * 

Take the inside of a loin of beef, trim it, and lard it 
with bacon ; place it in a deep dish, and put over it 
the following ingredients, termed marinade: — half-ar- 
pint of sallad oil, sliced onions, bay-leaves, sweet basil, 
and black pepper; spread them over the beef, and 
then pour over it half-a-pint of vinegar : do this the 
day before you want to use it Put the whole into a 
braizing-pan, add a little stock (No. 18), and cover 
the top with slices of bacon ; stew it slowly two hours ; 
then take out the liquor, strain it into a stew-pan, and 
put it over the fire, to reduce it : skim off the fat, and 
when boiled down to a glaze, add a little Spanish 
sauce (No. 60) to it. Boil a few large onions, or the 
red part of carrots, neatly shaped ; then put the beef 
into the dish, and glaze the larding : add the sauce^ 
and place the vegetables round the meat 

165. Pressed Beef. 

Take three ribs of bee^ and cut out the bones ; salt 
it a little, but do not rub it in : after three days, put 
two ounces of saltpetre and three of coarse sugar over 
it, and the next day a large handful more of salt Add 

* All larded dishes should be placed near the fire for a few minutes, 
to set the glaze and raise the larding. 
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some alspice and a few bay-leaves. Turn the meat, 
and wash the brine over it twice a day, for ten days ; 
then put it on the block, and beat it with the pestle 
till the meat is broken so as to be quite tender ; roll it 
and tie it up as you would a roll pudding, and boil it 
four hours. When you take it up, tie the ends tighter, 
by putting another string round ; then place it on a 
dish, and put a weight upon it till cold. Take off the 
cloth, and trim the meat Chopped parsley may be 
rolled up in it, which is by some persons much ap- 
proi^ed of. 

This is a better piece for a small family than the 
round, termed hunter's beef. 



166. Another^ 

Take the thick flank, and salt as above directed ; 
boil it four hours in broth, but without a cloth. Place 
it on a large pewter dish, and put another over it, with 
a weight on the top, and let it remain till cold. Trim 
the edges, leaving it a nice square piece, and glaze the 
top. Let it be cold before you dish it 

J 67. A Rump-steak, stewed* 

Cut a tolerably thick steak, and fry it in a little 
butter till rather brown ; then put it into a sjkew-pan, 
and add an onion sliced and fried, three cloves, ^ blade 
of mace, a bay-leaf, mushrooms, a little stock (Np« 18)) 
and a little pepper and salt: stew it two hours, t^n< 
take up the steak, and add a Uttle thickening to tb^\ 
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sauce. Strain the sauce over the steak, glaze it, and 
put green pickle or mushrooms on the top. 

168. Hashed Beef. 

Take a pint of stock (No. 18), with an onion, a bay- 
leaf, and a sprig of notted marjorum, and boil it half- 
an-hour, then strain and thicken it. Cut some slices 
of bee^ trim them, and put them into the sauce ; sea- 
son with pepper and salt, and add two spoonfuls of 
mushroom ketchup and half-a-spoonful of vinegar. .Let 
it boil, to make the meat quite hot, then dish it. 

169. Mutton Cutlets. 

Take about ten cutlets, half-an-inch thick, or rather 
more, as preferred, from the neck or loin ; flatten them 
with the chopper, and take off part of the fat and 
bone, so as to. leave them neatly shaped. Beat up 
an egg (both the white and yolk) and put the cutlets 
into it; then take some bread-crumbs, mixed with 
chopped parsley, thyme, sweet basil, pepper, and salt, 
and dip the cutlets in, well covering them both with 
the egg and crumbs. Put them in a cold place till 
wanted, as this can be done in the early part of the 
day. A little while before dinner, take as much drip- 
ping in a frying-pan as will cover them, and when it 
boils put the cutlets in; after a few minutes turn 
them, and when they are of a light brown take them 
out of the pan and drain them on a sieve. Place them 
round the dish, the one a little over the other, leaving 
a space in the middle, which may be filled up with 
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Stewed cucumbers, spinach, or new potatoes. This 
forms a comer dish for a large dinner, or a side dish 
for a small one. 



170. Another. 

Take six or eight cutlets from the neck or loin of 
mutton, trim them neatly, and wash them over with 
vinegar; beat up an egg in a bason, and add chopped 
parsley and thyme, a little nutmeg, pepper, and salt, 
and mix them all together ; then put the cutlets in, and 
let them remain two or three hours. When near the 
time for serving them, put a piece of butter into the 
saut^pan and set it over a charcoal fire, then put the 
cutlets in, and turn them but once; when they are 
done, place them in the dish, one partly over another. 
A little good gravy may be added ; and a few new pota- 
toes, with a spoonful of melted butter over them, placed 
in the middle of the dish. 

171. Mutton Cutlets^ Maintenon. 

Take six or eight mutton chops, cut rather thin and 
neatly trimmed ; then beat up an egg and put the cut- 
lets into it, taking care that they are well covered with 
^^ ^gg- Have ready some bread-crumbs, mixed with 
sweet herbs, pepper and salt, and a very little nutmeg ; 
take the cutlets out of the egg, and dip them into the 
crumbs, well covering them ; then wrap them up sepa- 
rately in white paper, twisting it at each end: put into 
a pan some very clear dripping or butter, sufficient to 
cover them, and fry them of a light brown ; or they 
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may be broiled in front of the fire — in which case die 
papers should be buttered on both sides. Plaee-ihem 
on a sieve, to drain out the fat, and dish th&ai ivith 
the papers on. Make a sauce thus: — to a shalot, 
chopped very fine, add a spoonful of vinegar and one 
of brown gravy : serve it in a boat The cutlets must 
be served very hot, and the sauce cold. 

N. B. If you want to make use, on a second occa- 
sion, of the fat in which they were fried, take care to 
pass it, while it is hot, through a sieve into some clean 
water; take it off when cold, and it is fit for use. 

172. Mutton CutletSj another way. 

Cut some mutton chops rather thin, and trim them ; 
then lay them in a soup-plate, and put a little vinegar 
over them : turn them over once or twice before you 
dress them. They may be done in the saut^pan, or 
broiled, whichever is most convenient. Season with 
pepper and salt, and add a small shalot finely chopped. 
If broiled, a little butter must be rubbed over them. 



173. Mutton Cutlets^ a French way. 

Divide a neck of mutton into cutlets, having a bone 
in each ; scrape the inside of the bone quite clean, and 
leave about an inch of the top bare; trim off the chine 
bone and most of the fat, and take away the nerve 
which surrounds the fleshy part, as the shape will be 
preserved much better; then flatten them with the 
chopper. Season with a little pepper and salt Put 
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some butter into the cutlet-pan, and place the cutlets 
round; then butter a sheet of foolscap paper, cut to 
the size of the pan, and put it over them : set it on the 
stove for the space of ten minutes ; when done, drain 
off the butter, and place the cutlets in the dish, neatly 
resting on each other. Serve with some good brown 
sauce (No. 60). 



174. Mvtton Cutlets, the Venetian way. 

Take a neck of mutton and divide it into cutlets, 
with a bone in each, which trim and scrape, leaving a 
small portion of the bone quite bare: remove the 
nerve that surrounds the flesh, and take off most of 
the fat; then flatten them with the chopper. Take 
half-a-pottle of mushrooms, chopped, and three or four 
shalots, and put them into a small stew-pan, with as 
much good salad oil as will souse them ; set it on the 
stove — adding to it a very little garlick and a bay-leaf 
■^and cover it with buttered paper : let it remain for 
ten minutes, then drain off the oil. The cutlets must 
be done in the cutlet-pan, with a piece of butter; 
when nearly done, put the mushrooms, &c. over them, 
and cover them with buttered paper. When quite 
done, drain the butter from them, and pour some Ita- 
lian white sauce (No. 49) and a glass of white wine 
over them ; let them simmer for a few minutes, then 
take out the bay-leaf. Place the cutlets neatly round 
the dish, and pour the sauce over them, and in the 
middle of it 
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175. Mutton Cntlets and Tamata Sauce. 

Take some mutton cutlets, about balf-an-inch thick, 
and trim them neatly. Mix the yolk of an egg with 
an equal quantity of butter, just warm; then dip the 
cutlets into it, and afterwards into bread-crumbs. 
Having buttered the pan, place them in it, and set 
them over a slow fire : when they are of a light brown, 
and will readily leave the pan, turn them. As you 
take fhem out of the pan, place them on a sieve or 
napkin, to drain the butter from them : place them 
round on the dish, and put Tomata sauce (No. 55) in 
the middle. Send them hot to table. 

176. Hashed Mutton. 

Put into a pint of stock (No. \%) an onion, a bay- 
leaf, and a sprig of knotted marjorum, and boil it half- 
an-hour; then strain and thicken it Cut some slices 
of mutton, trim them, and put them into the -sauce; 
season with pepper and salt, and add two spoonfuls of 
mushroom ketchup and half-a-spoonful of vinegar. 
Boil it, to make the meat quite hot; then dish iL 

177. Minced Mutton and Rice. 

Boil a little rice in milk, till tender, with a bit of 
butter — ^let it be rather stiff; put it into a mould hav- 
ing a well in the middle, and press it in ; then turn it 
out on the dish on which it (s to be served. Have 
ready a sufficient quantity of the lean part of a leg of 
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mutton, minced, and made hot in brown sauce (No. 
60) ; fill up the middle of the rice shape with it, and 
put a few bread-crumbs over the top, lightly browning 
it with the salamander. 



178. TeTidrons ofMuttoTL 

Take the bones out of a breast of mutton, and cut 
it in steaks about two inches broad ; roll them up, and 
pass a skewer through them : stew them in broth or 
braize till tender. Make a border of carrots and tur- 
nips, or stewed spinach, and place the tendrohs in the 
middle, glazing them on the top, and put a little caper 
sauce round them. 

179. Harrico Mutton. 

Take some chops from the neck, with a bone in 
each, and trim them ; then fry them a little, with a 
small onion chopped fine. Put the whole into a stew- 
pan, adding a blade of mace, two or three cloves, a few 
pieces of carrot and turnip, and a little stock (No. 18) ; 
stew them till tender. Have ready some boiled car- 
rots and turnips, and cut them, according to your own 
taste, either in dice, round, or in any other form. Put 
the cutlets round the dish, and the vegetables in the 
middle. Thicken the sauce, take off the fat, and add 
a little pepper and salt ; then pass it through a sieve 
over the whole. Send it hot to table. 
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180. Mutton Cutkts and Mushrooms. 

This is prepared in the same manner as the pre- 
ceding, with the exception of using stewed mush- 
rooms instead of carrots and turnips. 

181. Veal Cutlets. 

Take some small cutlets from the leg, or chump of 
the loin, and flatten them with the chopper ; then dip 
them into egg, and afterwards into bread-crumbs 
mixed with chopped parsley, thyme, sweet marjorum, 
white pepper, salt, and a little nutmeg. Fry them in 
a sufficient quantity of clear fat to cover them, and 
when nicely browned, drain them on a sieve; then 
^ish them with some good gravy. 

N.B. All cutlets should be neatly trimmed and 
shaped, and the nerves carefully taken away. 

182. Veal Cutlets, plain. 

Take some cutlets, as above directed, but without 
any seasoning : put a little butter into the saut^pan, 
and rub it all over the cutlets, then put them into the 
pan, and set it on a stove or hot plate ; turn them 
about till they are of a light brown, then place them 
on one side of the pan, or on a dish, and put into 
the pan a large spoonful of stock (Na 18), a table- 
spoonful of ketchup, and one of wine, or a squeeze of 
lemon, a bit of butter rolled in flour, and a little pep- 
per and salt ; shake it all the time until it boils, then 
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strain it through a sieve, and put it over the cutlets, 
which should be neatly placed round the dish. Do 
not make the gravy very thick. 

183. Veal Cutlets and Saubise Sauce. 

Take some cutlets from the leg or neck, cut thin, 
and dip them into yolk of egg and butter mixed toge- 
ther, and then into bread-crumbs; butter the pan, put 
the cutlets in, and set them on the fire ten minutes 
before dinner ; brown them on both sides. Place them 
neatly round the dish, and put saubise sauce (No. 53) 
in the middle. 

184. Calf s- foot Cutlets, fried in Batter. 

Calves* feet that have been boiled for jelly will do 
very well, if not boiled down too much, which never 
improves the jelly; or any that have been left at table 
the day before; or they may be boiled purposely. 
Take out the bones whilst hot, and place it together; 
when cold, cut them in slices of the shape of cutlets ; 
make rather a stiff batter, as for a pudding, and dip 
the sUces in. Have ready a sufficient quantity of 
boiling fat to cover them, and drop them in quick out 
of the batter; fry them of a nice brown, then put them 
on a sieve to drain. Place them round on the dish as 
cutlets, and put s^uce over; or fry some parsley in 
the same pan, and when crisp put it into the dish, and 
the cutlets upon it. Onion sauce is eaten with it. 







 % 
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185. Casserole of Rice and Calfs Foot 

Prepare the rice for casseroles always in the same 
way ; it must first be washed in plenty of warm water, 
and all the discoloured grains taken out. Put a 
pound into a stew-pan with chicken broth, if you have 
any, strained; if not, water an ounce of fresh butter 
and a little salt ; set it on the stove to boil, and stir it 
frequently till tender : do not put any more broth than 
it will take up. Form it into shape with two spoons, 
or in a mould, buttered, that it may slip out easily: if 
you use the mould, turn it out on your baking sheet, 
and make a mark round at the top where you intend to 
take it off: bake it, in a hot oven, of a light brown. 
Points of red carrots may be stuck in before it is 
baked, if you fancy it, or leaves cut out of French 
beans. I have always left them white when I intended 
to decorate. Take off the top, leaving half-an-inch 
from the edge, and take out the inside, leaving only 
a crust. Put a spoonful of the rice you have taken 
out with some bechamel sauce (No. 47), and mix 
them well together ; put part into the shape, then put 
in the pieces of calf's foot, nicely shaped and made 
hot, and then the remainder of the sauce. Leave two 
or three pieces of foot for the top, which glaze. 

186. To prepare Tendrons and Casserole of VeaL 

The gristly parts of the breast are the tendrons. 
Place a breast of veal on the dresser, the bones up- 
wards, and put your knife down between the haid and 
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soft bones, then underneath, and take out the gristle 
bones in a piece ; put it into cold water, to draw out 
whatever gravy there may be. Cut it in pieces, and 
put them on to boil for a few minutes in water ; then 
have ready a stew-pan, lined with fat bacon ; put the 
tendrons into it, with sufficient good white stock (No. 
17) to cover them, and place a buttered paper over: 
when they boil, set them back, off the stove, and put 
a few pieces of lighted charcoal on the lid. They 
must boil till tender, which will take four or five 
hours ; then take them up carefully with a slice, and 
put them on a china dish ; set another dish on the top 
and a weight on it : this must be done the day before 
they are to be used. When cold, and wanted for use, 
cut them up in slices about the size of a small cutlet; 
take the fat from off the stock they were stewed in, 
and when you have trimmed them, put them into the 
stock to get hot When thus prepared, they are ready 
for any dish. For the casserole, take a little fine 
parsley, and work it with a bit of butter, a spoonful of 
brown gravy, the yolks of two eggs, and a little cream ; 
put the tendrons in the shape, and the sauce, hot, over 
them. 
The shape is prepared as the preceding. 

187. GcdarUine VedL 

Take a breast of veal that the tendrons have been 
taken from, and take out all the bones ; then beat up 
an egg, brush it all over the inside, and add pepper, 
mace, nutmeg, chopped parsley, and thyme, with a 
few slices of ham or bacon ; roll it up tight, fillet it 
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round, and braize it four hours. Drain it well from 
fat when you take it up, and place it on the dish, the 
ends toward the ends of the dish. Glaze it, and put 
ragout sauce in the dish. 

188. Another. 

The breast is prepared as above directed; but it 
may be made a much more expensive dish, and is 
more modern in large, houses. Place it in a dish over- 
night, and put with it a bay-leaf, two or three shalots, 
• lemon juice, sweet herbs, pepper, salt, and mush- 
rooms ; the next morning take it clean from the herbs, 
and trim it neatly : put the yolks of six eggs into a 
stew-pan, place it on the fire, and stir a little till set ; 
when cold, put on the veal, with half-a-pound of truf- 
fles, and a few green pickles : roll it up, and fillet. 
Make a rich and seasoned braize ; put slices of fat 
bacon all over it, and let it simmer four hours. Finish 
as above, adding a few trufSes in the sauce. 

189. A Breast of Veal^ braized. 

Take the tendrons from the breast, leaving the 
short bones in ; fill the part you take the tendrons 
from with veal stuflSng (Na 7), and put the flap over 
it again ; braize it an hour and a half. If you have a 
a rich braize that has been used before, take that — 
but if not, put fat bacon on the top. When done, 
glaze the top, and put stewed peas in the dish, or a 
border of vegetables in season, with bechamel or 
Italian sauce. 
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190.-4 Fricandeau of VeaL 

Take a part of a leg of veal, according to the sized 
dish required, which should be round or oval, high in 
the middle, and slanting towards the edges. Lard it 
fine and thick. Put into a stew-pan mushrooms, sweet 
herbs, the trimmings of veal, a shalot, a bay-leaf, some 
whole pepper, and a little good stock (No. 17), but 
not enough to reach to the larding. , Raise the veal high, 
and round at the top. Cover the herbs with slices of 
bacon, and likewise the veal, and put a buttered paper 
over : set it on a slow fire, putting lighted charcoal on 
the lid, and stew it slowly three hours. Put sorrel 
sauce (No. 51), or Tomata sauce (No. 53) in the dish, 
and the veal upon it Glaze the larding.* 

191. Fricandeau Cutlets. 

Take cutlets from the neck of a small calf, with a 
bone in each ; trim them, leaving a bit of the bone 
bare at the top^ and lard the lean part, putting a slice 
of fat bacon to each : prepare a braize as for frican- 
deau, and stew them slowly an hour and a half. Place 
them round on the dish, the bones uppermost ; glaze, 
and put sorrel sauce (No. 51) or stewed endive in the 
middle. This is a comer dish, and the larger frican- 
deau a top or flank dish for a large party. 

* See note to p. 76. 
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192. Neck of Veal, roasted and masked. 

Neatly trim the best part of a neck of veal, and put 
into a dish some fat bacon ; place the veal upon it, 
and put over it, chopped fine, some parsley, thyme, 
two shalots, mushrooms, sweet basil, lemon juice, pep- 
per, salt, and nutmeg; then tie the whole on the spit, 
putting the bacon next the paper, and wrapping it 
closely round the veal : it will take two hours roasting 
—or more, if large. When thoroughly done, take off 
all the coverings, and baste with a sauce made ready, 
consisting of one egg, two yolks, a spoonful of flour, 
two spoonfuls of sweet oil or warmed butter, and a 
little cream, mixed well together ; it must all be put 
on the veaJ, to form a case. Put bechamel sauce (No. 
47) in the dish, and the veal upon it 



19a Veal Olives. 

Take some thin slices from the leg of veal, and 
brush egg over them, adding nutmeg, pounded mace, 
pepper, and sweet herbs chopped fine ; put a bit of 
forcemeat in each, and roll them — they should be 
about the size of a pigeon : tie them up, and put them 
into a stew-pan, with a slice of bacon on each. Let 
them be nearly covered with a good braize, and stew 
them slowly an hour and a half. Drain and glaze 
them ; set them endways on the dish, and put into it a 
brown Italian sauce or stewed cucumbers. They are 
very good cold. 
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194. Calf* 8 Head liashed and grilled. 

A calf's head with the skin is best, if the expense is 
not considered Boil it an hour and a half, if the skin 
is not taken off — but if skinned, an hour. The ears 
should be left on. Cut off the jaw-bone, and trim 
half; cut the other half in slices, and also the tongue. 
Take the brains, pick them clean of the nerves, and 
put egg and bread-crumbs over them; fry them brown, 
in two parts. Braize the half-head just before dinner; 
take it up, put egg over, and hold the salamander over 
to grill it — if the skin is left on, glaze it The other 
part is made into a hash: take a little good white 
stock (No. 17), and put into it a bunch of sweet herbs, 
mushrooms, a bay-lea^ two or three cloves, a blade of 
mace, and a shalot ; stew it half-an-bour, then strain 
it off to the head, and stew it slowly till tender. Work 
a bit of butter and flour, and add a gill of white wine, 
pepper, salt, and a little lemon juice ; give it a boil, 
and add forcemeat balls (No. 6) and egg balls : put it 
into the dish, with the grilled or glazed half in the 
middle, and the brains on each side. Should there be 
no ham or bacon at table, curl a few bits on a skewer, 
broil them, and put them round. 

195. Calf* 3 Heady another way. 

Take a calf s head cleaned white, with the skin on 
— if large, half will be su£Scient, as the head should be 
cut large. Put trimmings of veal and good broth into 
the braizing-pan; then put in the bead, with slices of 
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fat bacon, onions, sweet basil, cloves, mace, a bay-leaf, 
mushrooms, and a little lemon juice, and set it on to 
boil slowly three hours. Separate the tongue and 
brains before you put it on: the tongue should be 
boiled two hours with the head. When done, take up 
the head and keep it hot Strain the braize into a 
stew-pan ; set it on the stove to boil very fast, and 
skim off all the fat. Cut the tongue in slices, adding 
some slices of sweetbreads and quenelles of veal 
(No. 4), cocks'-combs, if you have them, and truffles ; 
reduce the sauce, and add a glass of white wine, sea- 
soning, if required, and thicken with potato flour. Put 
the ragout in the sauce, and the head in the oven a few 
minutes, and glaze it. Put the ragout in the dish, 
and place the head upon it. Send it hot to table. 

Cairs head is a top dish. The stock in which the 
head has been boiled will serve for another day, or for 
soup, with the remains of the head. 

196. Minced Veal 

Take some cold veal from the loin or fillet, and chop 
it fine, or cut it up in dice ; then mix with it enough 
bechamel sauce (No. 47) to make it moist Make it 
hot, and add a little pepper and salt Cut some pieces 
of bread in the shape of corks or points, and fry them 
in butter till of a light brown. Put the veal into the 
dish, and place the bread round it 

197. Minced Veal in Bread-sliapes. 

Take a thick slice of bread firom a quartern loa;^ 
and cut it into four square pieces; round off three, of 
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the points of each piece, and scoop out the middle. 
Have ready some boiling lard in a stew-pan ; drop the 
pieces of bread into it, and let them remain till they 
are of a light brown — then fill them with minced veal. 
Place the points toward the middle of the dish, and 
put a poached egg on each. 

198. A Veal Crustad. 

Cut a thick slice of bread, as above directed, and 
with a sharp knife shape it either of a*^ round or oval 
form, and neatly flute the outside ; then cut out the 
middle. Brown it in boiling lard ; then place it on the 
dish, and fill it with minced veal. Boil an egg ten 
minutes, peel it, and cut it into four parts; lay it upon 
the shape, with the points meeting in the centre, in 
the form of a cross. 

199. Rissoles of Veal 

Cut up some cold lean veal in dice, adding ham or 
tongue that has not been smoked. Take half-a-pint 
of good bechamel sauce (No. 47) in a small stew-pan 
(the sauce should be rather thick for this purpose), 
make it hot, and then put in the meat Spread it on 
a dish, to become cold; th«n cut it out, and roll it up 
in the form of small sausages. Dip them into egg, 
and roll them in bread-crumbs ; then dip them again 
into the egg and crumbs, or they will break in frying. 
Have a stew-pan half full of boiling lard, and drop 
them in one at a time, so as not to stop the boiling. 
As they become of a light brown take them out, and 
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drain them: dish them on a napkin, placing three 
lengthways and three across, till your dish is high 
enough. Garnish with fried parsley. 

200. Rissoles of Sweetbread, 

Cut up the sweetbreads, and prepare the rissoles as 
directed in the preceding. 

201. Casserole of Rice and Sweetbread, 

Prepare the rice shape as directed in No. 185. Any 
pieces of sweetbread left from the previous day will 
do ; cut them in slices, and lake a fe.w slices of tongue. 
Fill the shape, and finish off with a good white or 
brown sauce. Two or three small eggs, boiled four 
minutes, with the shells carefully taken off, may be 
placed on the top. 

202. Casserole office and Curried VedL 

Prepare the shape as directed in No. 185. Take 
some lean veal, and cut it in pieces ; then take a table- 
spoonful of currie-powder, and rub it all over the 
meat Fry a little onion in butter, and, when it is 
nearly done, put in the meat, and fry it of a light 
brown: turn the whole into a stew-pan, with a little 
good broth, and place it at the side of the stove, to 
stew, till tender, taking off any fat that may arise : if 
not salt enough, add more salt, and thicken with a 
little potato-flour, if required* Fill the rice shape, 
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which may be white or brown. A spoonful of the rice 
may be put into the currie instead of thickening. 



203. Casserole of Quenelles of Veal, 

Prepare a shape of rice, as directed in No. 185. 
Take some quenelle forcemeat (No. 4), and shape the 
quenelles as directed in No. 41 ; make a dozen and a 
half of them. Put into a pan a little white stock 
(No. 17), just sufficient to cover the quenelles; put 
them in, and boil them ten minutes. The rice shape 
may be left white ; in which case merely keep it hot, 
instead of baking it Put in a layer of quenelles, and 
then two or three spoonfuls of white or brown sauce ; 
then more quenelles, till the shape is fulL The top 
may be decorated with trufflles (cut in the form of 
half-moons, leaves, or dice, with a cutter), carrots, 
or button mushrooms. ' 



204. Calfs Liver and Bacon. 

Cut the liver in thin slices ; put a bit of butter into 
the pan, and firy them of a light brown. If the liver 
is preferred tender, lay it for ten minutes in cold water 
before you fry it. Take some thin slices of bacon, 
roll them up, fix them on a skewer, and broil them. 
As liver requires no gravy, a very little flour, with a 
cupful of water, may be put into the pan when the 
liver is taken out Place the liver round the dish, and 
the bacon in the middle; or the bacon may be fried 
with the liver and a little parsley. 
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205. Calf^s Hearty forced. 

Stuff a calPs heart with forcemeat (No. 4), and roast 
it Have ready some forcemeat balls ; then make hot 
some brown Italian sauce — to which add a spoonful of 
red currant jelly and a little port wine — and put it in 
the dish. Cut the heart in halves, and place them 
flat on the dish, with the forcemeat balls round. 

206. SweetbreadSi larded. 

Let the sweetbreads be fine and fresh, and lard 
them with fat bacon* Put a little veal broth into a 
stew-pan, then place the sweetbreads in, and boil them 
an hour: glaz^.tbem when you take them up. You 
may dish them on a little finely minced veal, or in 
brown gravy : or, cut one of them in slices, and place 
them round the dish, putting one larded, as above di- 
rected, in the centre. 

207. Sweetbreads with Vermicellu 

Boil the sweetbreads in broth, or water, for forty 
minutes ; let them become cold, or nearly so, and then 
brush them over with egg. Crush the vermicelli, and 
cover the sweetbreads with it; then put them into the 
oven, or before the fire, till hotj and of a light brov^m. 
Dish them on a toast, and put butter sauce or b^cha* 
mel (No. 47) in the dish. 

208. Sweetbreads with breads-crumbs. 

The same as the preceding, only using bread-crumbs 
instead of vermicelli. 
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209. Quenelles as Cutlets. 

Take some quenelle forcemeat (No. 4), put it on a 
slab or board, and, with a broad knife, form it into 
thin cutlets ; then dip them into egg, and afterwards 
into bread-crumbs, and fry them of a light brown. 
Dish them as cutlets. For sauce, use mushrooms, or 
any of the sauces for cutlets, as preferred. 



210. Veal Sausages. 

Take the lean part of a leg or loin of veal, with 
about a fourth part of the fat of the loin or udder ; 
scrape it and pound it a little, or chop it • Add to it 
a handful of bread-crumbs, a little sage, parsley, thyme, 
and a shalot, chopped very fine, with pepper, salt, and 
pimento ; mix them well together — adding one or two 
eggs, according to the quantity, and a cupful of water. 
Be careful that the skins are quite sweet, and fill them 
with a small funnel, made for the purpose. They are 
usually fried. Dish them on mashed potatoes, stewed 
red cabbage, or a toast If intended as a dish for the 
breakfast-table, serve them on a dish alone. 

If you cannot procure skins, roll it up in lengths, 
and cover them with egg and bread-crumbs — in which 
case do not mix bread-crumbs with the veal, and use 
nutmeg instead of pimento. 
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till. Lamb Cutlets, with Cucumber Sauce, Sfc. 

Take a neck or loin of lamb, and cut it into chops ; 
then dip them into egg, and cover them with bread- 
crumbs : fry them of a nice light brown, in some very 
good dripping or lard — or they may be done on the 
saut^pan, with a little butter, if preferred. Drain 
them on a sieve ; then place them on the dish, with 
cucumber sauce or spinach in the middle. 

212. Lamb Cutlets, plain. 

Divide a neck of lamb into cutlets, with a bone in 
each ; leave about an inch of the end of each bone 
bare, remove the nerve from the inside, and neatly 
trim them. Butter the saute-pan, and place the cut- 
lets round, then set it on the stove for a few minutes ; 
turn them, and add half-a-pint of stock (No. 17), or 
veal broth : cover the pan, and set it on a slow fire for 
ten or fifteen minutes, then draw the cutlets to the 
side and glaze them. Take the fat from off the sauce, 
and season with pepper and salt Dish the cutlets 
round, and put the sauce in the centre and likewise 
round them. 

2ia Lamb's Fry. 

Take a few slices of liver and fry them nicely : the 
sweetbreads, cut in halves, and the pieces of fat, should 
first be dipped- in egg and bread-crumbs, and then 
fried in lard till they are of a light brown. Place the 
liver neatly round the dish, and put the sweetbreads 
and pieces of fat in the centre. Garnish with fried 
parsley. 
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214. Larnb^s Head and appurtenances. 

Split the head, and take away part of the jaw-bone ; 
then close it again, and tie it round, to keep in the 
brains; boil it til) tender — it will- require an hour and 
a half. Boil the liver, lights, and heart, an hour ; then 
chop them fine, put them into a stew«pan, and season 
with pepper, salt, and a Httle mace and nutmeg, adding 
a little white stock (No. 17) or broth, a little cream, 
and a bit of butter worked with flour ; make it quite 
hot, and put it on the disL Open the head, but do 
not separate it; brush it with egg, sprinkle bread- 
crumbs over it, and brown it before the fire, or with a 
salamander. Place it on the mince, and the brains 
and bread-sipets, white, round the edge. 

f 

215. Breast of Lamb and Stewed Peas. 

Take the bark ofT, and stew the breast till tender, 
then glaze it; put stewed peas in the dish,. and place 
the lamb upon them. A breast of lamb roasted the 
previous day will answer for this purpose ; and stewed 
cucumbers or stewed mushrooms may be substituted, 
if peas are not to be procured. 

216. Tendrons of Lamb. 

" Divide a breast of lamb into cutlets, an inch and a 
half in width ; take out the bone and roll them up, 
fastening them with t^mall skewers — stew them till 
tender. Put a border of stewed cucumbers round the 
dish; take out the skewers, place the fillets in the 
centre, and glaze them. Send them hot to table. 

F 2 
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217. Shoulder of Lamb^ forced* 

Take out the bone, without breaking the top skin, 
and fill up the space with forcemeat (No. 5), then put 
it into shape again. Butter a large sheet of paper, 
dredge flour over it, and tie it round the lamb ; roast 
it according to its size. Put asparagus peas (which are 
the green heads of asparagus cut into short pieces, 
and stewed in white broth, thickened with flour and 
butter, and seasoned with pepper and salt) into the 
diflh, and place the lamb upon them. 

The lamb may be braised instead of roasted, and 
stewed peas or cucumbers put into the dish — placing 
the lamb, glazed, upon them, and green pickle on the 
top of it. 

218. Pork Cutlefs and Apple Sauce. 

Cut some rather thin steaks from the loin, and trim 
ofl* the skin and part of the fat. Put butter into the 
pan, and place it over rather a slow fire — as pork re- 
quires to be well done, and yet not scorched* Season 
with pepper and salt Place them round on the dish, 
and a large spoonful of apple sauce in the middle. 

219. Pork Cutlets and Poor Maris Sauce. 

Prepare and dress the cutlets as directed in the 
preceding ; place them round on the dish, and put the 
sauce (No. 65) over them. 
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220, Loin of Pork disguised. 

Take off the rind, put a buttered paper over, and 
roast it: when nearly done, take off the paper, brush 
egg over the pork, and cover it with bread-erumbs ; 
then put it to the fire again, to brown. Put apple 
sauce in the dish, with the pork in the centre. 

221. A Piff^s Headi collared. 

Take a pig's head, the under jaw of which has not 
been cut; and having cut it down the face, insert your 
knife round the bone, leaving as much meat as possi- 
ble, and also the tongue ; lay it open upon a dish, and 
put a handful of salt and an ounce of saltpetre over it, 
washing it with the brine for the space of a week. 
Boil a calf s foot till the bone may be easily taken out : 
brush egg over the head, and place the calf's foot in 
the middle of it : then chop some sweet herbs very 
fine, and sprinkle them over it, seasoning it rather high 
with pepper, Cayenne, mace, and nutmeg ; roll it up, 
and tie a piece of linen or a good fillet closely round 
it. Put it into a pan, with the broth in which the 
cairs foot was boiled, and any other broth, adding 
onions, sweet herbs, a bay-leaf, and any pieces of meat 
or trimmings you may have ; set it on the fire, and boil 
it slowly four hours ; then take it off, and let it remain 
till cold in the broth it was boiled in. Having taken 
off the fillet, wipe it, and cut it smooth at each end ; 
wrap a small napkin round it, and place it, with the 
small end upwards, on the dish. This is always eaten 
cold. 
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222, Pig^ Feet and Ears. 

Boil them till tender, then twt the ears into shreds, 
and make £hem hot in Spanish brown sauce (No. 60). 
Split the feet in halves, and place them round the 
dish, with the ears in the middle. 

223. Pork Sausages. 

Take some lean pieces from the griskin, or any 
other part of the pig, with a little of the fat, and pro- 
ceed as directed for Veal Sausages (No. 210). 

224. Chickens^ braized white. 

Truss the chickens as for boiling,* and put them in 
a good white braize; if they are not very young and 
white, place slices of lemon on the breast : take off 
the lemon, cover them with slices of fat bacon, and 
tie a piece of linen cloth over them ; then stew them 
in some good braize — ^large fowls will take an hour. 
Drain them on a napkin, and wipe them dry. Dish 
them with rice or vegetables, and send them hot to 
table. 

« 

225. Casserole of Chicken. 

Prepare the shape as directed in No. \^. Make a 
good fricasee of chicken, and fill the shape ; or you 

— I -~ - — II  I ■■III ._ ^ 

* Or, the legs (the claws only being cut) may be turned^ and drawn 
under the apron into the body of the fowl, and the liver and gizzard 
placed inside. Fowls for boiling are frequently trussed in the same 
manner. 
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may prepare the chicken with a good brown sauce. 
A few bits of forcemeat, rolled on the dresser, and cut 
into pieces an inch long, and about the thickness of a 
larg^ skewer, may be added 

226. Casserole of Rice and Curried Chicken. 

Prepare the shape as directed in No. 185. Cut a 
chicken into pieces, and proceed according to the di- 
rections given for Curried Veal (No. 202). 

227. Chartreuse of Chicken. 

The vegetables must be partly boiled in water, and 
finished in a good stock — which may be made with a 
great quantity of vegetables and some good broth, 
when vegetables are plentiful — ^but keep them sepa- 
rate : they should not be too tender* Take some fil* 
lets of chicken, and lard with tru£9es ; line a mould 
with a paper buttered on both sides, and form round 
the bottom of it a ring of forcemeat, then one of car* 
rots, chopped fine, or cut in pieces, and spinach, well 
boiled and chopped fine — shape the spinach into 
lengths, and let the carrots or turnips be very dry : 
put them on the farce, one over the other, and when 
turned out they will form leaves. Place the slips of 
fowl flat to the paper, and line with a thin forcemeat 
Cut up the remains of the fowl (or some sweetbread 
left from the dinner of the previous day will do), and 
fill up the centre ; then form another edge of vegeta- 
bles at the top of the fillets. If you hatve not fowl 
enough to form a centre to the mould, plane the pieces 
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at equal distances, and fill up the vacancies with force- 
meat. The fillets may be larded with bacon ; in which 
case glaze them. When dished, fill up the mould, and 
put a buttered paper on the top : set it in the bain 
maree, if you have one, for an hour and a half — but if 
not, the potato*steamer will do. When you dish, let 
this be one of the last dished. Take off the paper 
f'^om the top, and place the mould upside downwards 
on the dish ; then carefully take it off, and likewise 
the paper. Put a little good bechamel sauce (No. 
47) on the top, but be careful not to let it run down 
the sides ; put a little more at the bottom of the dish, 
and serve some in a boat 

228. Another. 

Boil some cabbage, and the red part of carrots, as 
directed in the preceding, and chop them very fine. 
Lipe the mould with paper, buttered on both sides, or 
the fat of bacon. Let the above vegetables be quite 
dry, and form them into a star at the bottom of the 
mould ; then fill up the vacancies with turnip, having 
first dried it in a napkin. Fill up the sides of the 
mould, by forming any neat figure ; line it with force- 
meat, and fill the centre with pieces of game, minced 
chicken, or veal. Cover the top with buttered paper, 
and finish as above. 

229. Timbale of Maccaroni and Chicken. 

Put half-&-pound of maccaroni into boiling water, 
and boil it till quite tender, first putting in an ounce 
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of butter and a little salt: when done, take it up, and 
place it in lengths on a napkin. Batter the mould — 
you may use butter coloured with the red spawn of a 
lobster. Begin at the middle of the bottom of the 
mould, and place the maccaroni round, lining it as it 
were with one length, taking care to join it closely 
where the ends meet; this done, line it again with 
forcemeat, and fill up the middle with fricasee of 
chicken, mushrooms, pieces of tongue cut in the 
shape of cockscombs, and then cover it with force- 
meat Set it in a stew-pan, having water enough in 
it to reach half-way up the mould ; boil it an hour, 
putting paper on the top to prevent the steam from 
entering, and cover the stew-pan. When done, be 
careful, in turning it out, not to displace the macca* 
TonL Serve a little bechamel sauce (No. 47) in a 
boat. 

230. Another. 

Boil half-a-pound of maccaroni, as before directed, 
and put it into a bason of cold water ; when cold, 
take it out and drain it on a sieve. Cut it into pieces ^ 
half-an-inch long; — have a sharp-pointed wooden 
skewer ; — butter the mould, and place them in, end- 
ways, all round the sides and bottom. It is the safest 
plan to line the mould first with white paper, buttered 
-r-it slips out better. When you have lined the 
mould, take a piece of forcemeat and place it all 
rounds and likewise at the bottom. This may be 
filled with sweetbread, truffles, game ragout, a ragout 
of fat kidneys of rabbits, or anything similar. Boil 
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it ad above directed, and when turned out, take off 
the paper. It will have the appearance of a honey- 
comb. 

231. Legs ofFowh^ forced. 

• 

The legs of fowls used for cutlets the day before 
will make this dish. Pull the skin down the leg to 
the joint, and scrape the flesh ; take away the nerves, 
and pound the meat, with a little fat bacon, scraped ; 
season as for forcemeat, and put it back again into the 
skin of the legs (the bone remaining), and shape them 
again. Butter a cutlet-pan, and place them on it, 
putting buttered paper over them, and finish in the 
oven — they will take near haif-an-hour. Put mush- 
rooms, stewed white, in the dish, and place the legs 
upon them. 

232. Turban of Fillets of CIdcken. 

Divide the breast of a fowl into cutlets, and cut 
them in strips, the width of your finger; lard them 
with bacon. Line the mould with slices of fat bacon, 
and place the fillets round in a slanting direction, at 
equal distances apart; then line with forcemeat (No. 
5), and fill up the middle, with a piece of bread. 
Place a stew-pan on the stove, with a little water in 
it; cover the mould with paper, and set it in the 
middle ; the water should not reach more than half- 
way up the mould. Cover the stew-pan, and boil it 
an hour. Prepare a mince of sweetbread or chicken, 
chopped fine, to which add two or three spoonfuls of 
bechamel sauce (No. 47). Carefully take out the 
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bread, and put in the mince; then turn the mould 
quickly on the dish; take off the slices of bacon, and 
glaze the larded fillets. Fill up the middle with 
bechamel sauce. 

23a Another. 

Take some fillets, lard with truffles, and proceed as 
above directed. When turned out of the mould, pass 
the glaze-brush between the fillets, but not over them, 
and finish as above. 

234. Quenelles of Chicken in Casserole of Rice. 

Prepare a rice shape, brown or white, as directed 
for veal (No. 185) ; form some quenelles of chicken 
(No. 4), and boil them in broth or white stock (No. 
17) ten minutes: fill the rice-shape, putting bechamel 
sauce (No. 47) between them, and on the top. 

235. Quenelles of Chicken in a Croustade. 

Take the crumb of a loaf, and form it into the 
shape of a mould, or according to fancy ; then scoop 
out the middle. Immerse the shape in a pan of boil- 
ing lard, and boil it till of a light brown ; then fill it 
with quenelles of chicken (No. 4). 

236. Small Croustades. 

Cut a slice, three inehes thick, from the middle of 
a large loaf, then divide it intd quarters, and round 
off three of the corners of each piece ; scoop out the 
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middle, and brown them in boiling lard. Fill them 
with quenelles of chicken and bechamel sauce (No. 
47). Place them on the dish with the points toward 
the centre. 

237. Rissoles of Chicken. 
See Rissoles of Veal, (No. 199.) 

238. Fricasee of Chicken. 

Cut a fowl in joints (the legs in two pieces), and 
boil it in good broth till tender : take it out, and put 
it into some good bechamel (No. 47). Dish it in a 
wall of rice, or not French beans or cauliflowers 
may be placed round it. 

239. Fillets of Chicken. 

Take the breast of a fowl, cut it into four slices, 
and flatten them with the chopper: lard them with 
truffles, if you have them. Butter the pan and put 
buttered paper over, and ten minutes before dinner 
set the pan in a hot oven. If you have not fillets 
enough to make a handsome dish, cut as many bits of 
bread as you require, of the same shape, fry them 
brown in butter, and place a cutlet of the chickens on 
each. Put white sauce in the middle, with chopped 
truffles, or chopped parsley. They must not be too 
much done ; nor before they are to be dished, or they 
will be hard. 
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240. A Croustade with Turkey, 

Prepare a shape (see No. 235), fill it with frieasee 
of turkey, and add forcemeat balls (No. 6). 

241. Small Croustades, with Turkey. 

Form the shapes as directed for chicken, and fill 
them with minced turkey, which is prepared in the 
same manner as minced veal. 

242. Timbale of Turkey, 
Follow the directions given in* No. 229. 

243. Slices of Turkey and Brown Spanish Sauce. 

Take some slices from the remains of a turkey left 
from the previous day, and make them hot in a little 
brown stock (No. 18), adding brown Spanish sauce (No. 
60). Dish them neatly, and send them hot to table. 

244. Rissoles of Turkey, 
See Rissoles of Veal, (No. 199.) 

245. A Turkey^ braized white. 

Truss the turkey as for boiling,* and proceed as 
directed for chickens (No. 224). A large turkey will 
take an hour and a half. 

• See note, page 102. 
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246. Fricasee of Turkey. 

Cut up the turkey, and follow the directions given 
for Fricasee of Chicken ( No. 238). This is usually 
made from a turkey dressed the previous day. 

247. Fillets of Rabbit and Kidneys. 

Cut a neat fillet, as long as you can, from each side 
of the back of the rabbit ; take hold of the fillets at 
each end, and place them one over the other, leaving 
a hole at top ; put a kidney in each — or a piece of a 
truffle may be used instead, if you have them. Butter 
the pan, and place the cutlets in it, putting a buttered 
paper over them. A quarter of an hour before din- 
ner, set them in the oven — let it be hot enough to 
cook, but not to burn them. Place them round on the 
dish, putting the middle of one on the ends of the 
other. Serve with saubise sauce (No. 53) in the dish. 

24a Cutlets of Rabbit. 

Raise the flesh on each side of the back-bone of the 
rabbit, and take it away as whole as you can. Cut 
them slanting across, and beat them flat with the cut- 
letxjhopper. Work the yolks of two eggs, with a piece 
of butter, to a creamy thickness; trim the cutlets 
neatly, and dip them in, and then into bread-crumbs : 
butter the pan, and place them on it When you put 
them on the stove, do not turn them till the under 
side is brown ; they will then leave the pan. Place 
them round on the dish as high as you can, and put 
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tomata (No. 55) or white onion sauce (No. 53) in the 
dish. 

249. Cutlets of Legs of Rabbits. 

If rabbits are scarce, use the legs of those you have 
taken the fillets from. Take the flesh of the legs and 
scrape it, as you would veal for forcemeat,. taking out 
all the nerves ; scrape with it a little fat of ham, or 
good bacon, and add half a shalot, chopped fine, pepper 
and salt, and a grate of nutmeg ; put it on the slab, 
and shape it with a broad knife into cutlets : brush it 
over with egg, and sprinkle with crumbs; then run the 
knife under and turn them, and do the same to the 
other side. Butter the pan, and fry them, or set them 
in the oven — if you fry them, hold the salamander over 
them, to brown the top, as they should not be turned. 
Dish them round, and put small potatoes, with white 
sauce, in the middle. 

250. dueneUes of Rabbit. 

Prepare a forcemeat of rabbit, as quenelle force- 
meat (No. 4); shape them, with two spoons, oval and 
rather flat — they will rise to the shape of eggs. Pre- 
pare rice * as for a currie ; take two spoons, with which 
raise it two inches high round the dish, and keep it 
hot. Have ready boiling broth in a shallow pan, and 
put in the quenelles, so as not to touch each other ; 
boil them quickly ten minutes. When done, take 

* It should be boiled twenty minutes in water, with a teaspoonful 
of salt and an ounce of butter. 
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them out with care, drain them, and put them in the 
middle of the rice : place small balls of stewed spinach 
round the top of the rice, and put white sauce over 
the quenelles. 

251. Fricasee ofRahbiL 

Cut the best parts of rabbits into neat pieces, and 
boil them till tender in good broth ; then put them 
into good bechamel sauce (No. 47), and finish as que- 
nelles of rabbit You may use tongue, cut into the 
shape of cocks' combs, instead of spinach. 

252. Turban of Fillets of Rabbits. 

Take three or four fine white rabbits; pass your 
knife down on each side the back-bone, and cut out the 
fillets (taking two from each rabbit) of the length of 
your finger. Take ofi^ the skin and nerve, and finely 
lard the inner side with bacon. Scrape the pieces of 
rabbit, and make them into a forcemeat (See Force- 
meats). Take a good-sized mould, and line the inside 
first with white paper, the side next the mould being 
buttered ; then line it with thin sheets of fat bacon, 
placed close to the paper : put in the fillets, in a slant- 
ing direction, at equal distances, filling up the vacancy 
between them with the forcemeat, as well as letting it 
cover the meat, leaving only a small space in the mid- 
dle, in which put a piece of bread, to keep it up ; then 
put more forcemeat on the top : cover it, and bake it 
in a moderate oven, or do it in a steamer, an hour and 
a half. When you take it out, turn it upon a cloth, to 
drain off the fat ; then place it on the dish, and take 
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the mould off carefully, also the paper and slices of 
bacon. Take out the piece of bread, and fill up the 
place with asparagus-peas, green peas, mushrooms, or 
mmced rabbit. Glaze the larding. 

253. Another Turban of Rabbits* 

This requires a more experienced hand than the 
former. Prepare the fillets of rabbits and forcemeat 
as directed in the preceding. Butter a baking-sheet; 
then take a piece of the forcemeat and raise it two 
inches, and on the middle of this place a piece of 
bread, cut round or oval as your dish may require, and 
about four inches high ; work the forcemeat up to the 
bread, placing a sheet of fat bacon between : draw it 
up pointed at top, then place the fillets round in a 
slanting direction : put a thick buttered paper round 
and bake it When you take it out, drain all the fat 
from it, and take out the bread; then pass a knife 
carefully under, and move it upon the dish. Fill up 
the hollow, where you took the bread from, with 
minced rabbit or chicken ; put a lamb's sweetbread on 
the top, glazed, and glaze the larded part of the tur- 
ban, which should be in stripes, slanting. Ornament 
between the fillets with truffles, if you have them, cut 
neatly. 

254. Fillets of Rabbit. 

Put your knife down each side of the back-bone, 
and raise the fillets, without separating them from the 
legs — take them off at the joint — turn the fillets back 
upon the legs, and lard them with bacon. Four or six 
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is a sufficient number for a dish. Braize them in good 
stock (No. 17). When done, drain them, glaze the 
larding, and put sorrel (No. 51) or saubise sauce 
(No. 53) in the dish. 

255. Rabbits^ fried. 

Take a couple of young rabbits, cut them up in 
joints, and well wash them ; then put them in a clean 
cloth to dry, until your pan is ready, which must be a 
small frying-pan : put into it a quarter of a pound of 
butter, and when the butter is hot, dredge some flour 
over the rabbits, and put them into the pan : fry them 
of ja light brown. Put a large handful of fried parsley 
in the middle of the dish, and place the rabbits neatly 
round. 

256. Casserole of Rice and Curried Rabbits. 

Prepare the shape as directed in No. 185. Cut a 
rabbit into pieces, and proceed according to the di- 
rections given for Curried Veal (No. 202). 

257. Fillets of Pigeons. 

Take the breast of the pigeon with the flesh of the 
wing to it: take oC tiie skin, and take the fillets from 
the bone on each side. Scrape the fine bones of the 
pinions, and stick them upright at the small end of 
each. Warm some butter, and work the yolks of two 
or three eggs with it; dip each piece in, and put 
bread-crumbs over. Place them on the saut^pao. 
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buttered, and set them in the oven for ten or fifteen 
minutes, according to their size ; or you may do them 
on the stove; they must be brown on both sides. 
Place them on the dish as cutlets, leaving the bone as 
you first placed it Put into the dish a seasoned rich 
gravy of game, if you have it, and add the juice of an 
orange, with tru£9es, cut in pieces the size of nuts, 
bits of sweetbread, mushrooms, green pickle, or small 
quenelles (No. 4). Any or all of these may be placed 
m the middle of the dish, but not raised above the 
fillets. 

258. Cutlets of Pigeons. 

Take the meat from each side of the breast, take 
off the skin, and flatten them. Work the yolks of 
eggs with butter, and dip the cutlets in, and then into 
bread-crumbs. Butter the pan ; then put them over 
a slow fire, and turn them when they will leave the 
pan easily. Dish them as cutlets, and put spinach or 
asparagus-peas in the centre, and a little brown Ita- 
lian sauce round. 

259. Stewed Pigeons. 

Truss the pigeons as for boiling, and put them into 
a stew-pan, with white or brown slock (No. 18), an 
onion, two or three cloves, a bay-leaf, and two or three 
mushrooms ; stew them an hour. Take some force- 
meat, roll it thin, and cut it into pieces two inches 
long; fry them a little, and drain them. Take out the 
pigeons, and strain the sauce ; then return them back 
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into the pan with the sauce, and add half-a-glassful of 
white wine, pepper and salt, and the forcemeat: 
thicken the sauce with potato flour. When dished, 
put the sauce over, and glaze the breasts of the pi- 
geons. 

260. Broiled Pigeons* 

When drawn, cut oflF the legs at the first joint, and 
place them under the apron, as for boiling. Split the 
pigeons down the back, and flatten them ; then dredge 
over them a little flour, and broil them — they should 
be well done. Put a little pepper, salt, and butter 
over them, and serve with a little good gravy in the 
dish. 

261. Hashed Ducks* 

Cut up the ducks in joints; stew the trimmings in 
good broth, and add a shalot, mushroom trimmings, a 
bay-leaf, cloves, pepper, a little ham, and a glass of 
port wine; stew it down, and pound in a mortar; then 
pass it through the tammy, and put it to the ducks, 
first making it hot with two or three spoonfuls of 
broth. Place the ducks in the middle of the dish, and 
the sauce over. Garnish with fried bread or paste. 



262. Hashed Goose. 

This is done in the same manner as the preceding, 
with the exception of broiling the legs and placing 
them on the hash. 
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26a Salmi of Wild Ducks. 

The ducks left from the dinner of the previous 
day will do. Cut them into joints, and take the 
trimmings, with a few mushroom trimmings, a small 
onion stuck with four cloves, a slice of ham, a bay- 
leaf, thyme, and parsley, adding a glass of white wine 
and a little broth — stew them till tender. Skim off the 
fat, and put the whole into the mortar; pound it, and 
rub it through the tammy : put it with the ducks, and 
add a little brown sauce ; stir it till hot, seasoning it 
with a little pepper, and keep it hot Put the duck 
in the middle, and the sauce over. Garnish with fried 
bread. 

264. Salmi of Widgeons or Teal, 

Follow the directions given for wild ducks. 

265. Fillets of Hares. 

Take some fillets from the back of the hares (you 
will require two or three), inserting the knife close to 
the bone, and cutting them out as large as possible ; 
lard them with bacon or truffles. Put the remains of 
the hares into a stew-pan, with a pint of broth, half- 
a-pint of port wine, a bay-leaf, a shalot, four cloves, 
and a little pepper and salt; stew tbem till the meat 
is tender, then take out the best pieces and chop them 
to a fine mince, which put into another stew-pan. 
Place the fillets on a buttered pan, cover them with 
buttered paper, and set them in the oven till done — ^if 
larded with ba<^on, glaze them. Strain the liquor 
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from the bones, &c, and take off the fat; then add it 
to the mince, and make it hot Put the mince into 
the dish, and the fillets on the top, placing bread- 
sipets round, or a border of paste. Serve currant jelly 
in a boat 

266. Hashed Hare. 

Take the remains of a hare, and cut off the meat; 
put the bones and trimmings into a stew-pan, with a 
little second stock (No. 18), and stew them till all the 
strength is extracted ; then strain off the stock, and 
return it into the stew-pan, with the pieces of hare 
first cut off, adding a glass of port wine, a few spoon- 
fuls of Spanish sauce (No. 60), and the stuffiing, or a 
few forcemeat balls, made rather large; place it by 
the side of the stove, and let it boil slowly for half-an- 
hour. Send it hot to table, with currant jelly in a 
boat 

!267. Hashed Venison. 

Take some good brown sauce, and add port wine, in 
the proportion of half-a-pint to a pint of sauce, and 
boil it half-an-hour, to reduce it Cut some slices of 
venison, and trim them neatly. Season the sauce a 
little, and add thickening made with arrowroot and a 
spoonful of red currant jelly; then put in the meat, 
and make it hot, putting the fat on the top, and send 
it quite hot to table, with currant jelly in a boat 

268. Salmi of Pheasants. 
See Salmi of Wild Ducks (No. 263). 
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269. Fillets of Pheasants. 

Take the flesh clean from the bone of a brace of 
pheasants, and neatly shape it into cutlets, four from i 

each pheasant; then flatten them on the slab. A 
part of each cutlet may be larded with truffles, if you 
have them. Butter the cutlet-pan before you put 
them in, place a buttered paper over them, and put 
thetii in the oven or on the stove till they are set ; 
they should not be too much or too quickly done. 
Dish them as cutlets — with game consomm^ (No. 19), 
containing truffles, small quenelles (No. 4), and sweet- 
breads, cut in small pieces, and a little white wine; 
put the sauce in the middle. To lard with truffles, 
put the point of your knife in the fillet, and raise a 
part. Cut the truffles thin, and in small half-rounds, 
and stick them in slanting as you raise it 

270. Salmi of Partridges. 
See Salmi of Wild Ducks (No. 263.) 

271. FilhU of Partridges. 

These are done in every respect the same as 
pigeons (No. 257). 

272. Croquettes. 

Roll out puff-paste rather thin ; then mince some 
white meat, with a little ham, a hard-boiled egg, and 
a little shalot, chopped fine; adding two or three 
spoonfuls of bechamel sauce (No. 47), and a little 
pepper and Cayenne. Cut the paste out with a round 
cutter, and brush round the edge with egg, beat up ; 
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put a table-spoonful of the minced meat in each, and 
turn the paste over ; close the edges, and dip them in 
egg; then crush some vermicelli rather small, and 
put it all over them. Drop them in boiling lard, in a 
stew-pan, and when they are of a light brown take them 
out, and dish them on a napkin, putting fried parsley 
between them, and in the middle. Keep them hot 

273. Croquettes with Parmasan, 

The same as the above, with the exception of put- 
ting grated parmasan instead of vermicelli. 

274. Croquettes with Bread-crumbs* 

The same as the preceding, only using bread-crumbs 
instead of vermicelli. 

275. Croquettes of Lobster. 

Cut up the lobster in dice, and put them into a 
stew-pan, with a little butter rolled in flour, a little 
anchovy essence, cayenne, and white stock (No. 17)> 
but do not make it too thin. Let it boil, and stir it 
from the bottom, adding salt if required: put it by to 
become cold. Roll out a puff-paste, and cut it out in 
round pieces; put a spoonful of the lobster in each, 
and close the edges, having touched them with the 
egg-brush: egg them over, and put bread-crumbs 
twice. Fry them in a deep pan, and see that the lard 
boils before you drop them in ; do not put them in 
too fast, as it must not stop boiling, or they will break. 
As they become of a light brown, take them out: 
drain the fat from them, and dish on a napkin. 
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276, Bhck Puddings. 

Blanch two quarts of whole groats, and boil them ; 
drain off the water, then add four quarts of milk, and 
place them by the side of the fire for three or four 
hours, repeatedly stirring them from the bottom, till 
they have absorbed the whole of the milk ; and when 
cold,* add two quarts of the blood of the pig. Cut 
into small pieces thr6e pounds of the leaf-fat, and 
season with pepper, pimento, and salt (which must be 
used with care, as the blood is salted), parsley, penny- 
royal, a little sage, knotted marjorum, and chives, 
adding three or four eggs. As no rule can be laid 
down as to the quantity of seasoning to be used, the 
better plan is first to cook a small portion of it, and 
taste it: some prefer a shalot added to the herbs. 
Tie one end of the skin, and fill it, but not too full ; 
and be careful that the fat is regularly interspersed ; 
then tie them in loops. Let the water nearly boil, 
and put a little clean wheat-straw at the bottom of the 
copper boiler or kettle, to prevent them touching the 
bottom ; then put them in, and when they boil, take 
them out, beginning with those first put in, and let 
them become cool — which is done to prevent them 
breaking ; put them in again, and boil them twenty 
minutes, then take them out, and lay them separately 
on a little clean straw till cold. When they are re- 
quired for use, broil them in front of the fire, and dish 
them on a napkin. 
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277. White Puddings. 

Prepare the groats as directed for black puddings — 
or rice, if preferred For fat, use veal suet, if you 
can procure it To a quart of groats add a pound of 
currants, well washed and picked^ with pimento^ nut- 
meg, sugar, and six eggs; mix and finish as directed 
for black puddings. They are sometimes eaten with 
wine-sauce. 
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27S. PoUed Beef. 

Take the inside, or underside, of a sirloin of bee^ pre- 
vioasly roasted, and having taken away the skin and 
fat, pound the meat in a mortar till smooth ; add to it 
butter, in the proportion of half^a-pound to a pound 
of meat, and pound them together : season with pep* 
per and salt, a little pounded mace, and nutmeg. 
Pass it through a wire sieve; then put it into pots, 
and press it down very close with the spoon. Set it 
in a slack oven till hot through, then press it down 
again with the spoon, and let it cool. Put clarified 
butter on the top. 

279. Potted Mutton. 

Take the lean part of a leg or loin of mutton, and 
proceed as directed in the preceding. 

280. Potted Veal 

Take part of a fillet of veal that has been roasted, 
and follow the directions given for potted beefl « 

o2 
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281. Potted Veal, Marbled. 

Take part of a fillet of veal that has been roasted, 
and an equal quantity of boiled ham ; pound them se- 
parately, adding half-a-pound of butter to each pound 
of meat: season moderately with pepper, mace, mad 
nutmeg. Put it into the pots in stripes, and finish as 
directed for beef (No. 278). 

282. Potted PJieasant 

Take the breast of a cold pheasant, and prepare it 
in the same manner as beef (No. 278), only omitting 
the nutmeg ; but it will take less time in the oven* 
Press it down closely into the pots, and put the butter 
on the top of the meat while it is warm. 

283. Potted Partridges. 

Partridges are potted in the same manner as 
pheasants. 

^S4. Potted Groiise. 
See Potted Pheasant (No. 282). 

285. Patted Hare. 

Take the best pieces of a hare that has been roasted, 
and, having taken away all the skin and nerves, cut it 
up fine, and then pound it in a mortar: add to a 
pound of it half-a-pound of butter, and work it well 
together, seasoning with a little mace, pepper, and 
8a|t Fill the pots nearly full, and press it down. 
Finish as directed in No. 278. 
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286. Potted Lobster. 

Pick out all the meat of the lobster and pound 
it fine: to a good-sized lobster add four ounces of 
butter, two anchovies, boned and wiped clean, a little 
pounded mace, white pepper, and a little Cayenne ; 
pass it through a wire sieve, and press it down into 
the pot: make it hot in the oven, and put clarified 
butter on the top. If intended for a second-course 
dish, turn it out of the pot, and ornament with butter, 
rolled as curls, and green parsley. 

287. Potted Shrimps. 

Pick the shrimps very clean, and as whole as you 
can ; put them into^ pots, and press them down close. 
Take some butter, in the proportion of two ounces to 
each half-pound pot; put it into a cloth, and squeeze 
out the water; then add to it some anchovies, boned 
and cleaned — one to each pot — ^pound them with the 
butter, and pass it through a sieve; spread it over the 
shrimps with a spoon, and set them in a slack oven 
for a few minutes, to become hot. Press them down 
smooth into the pots, and when cold, put clarified 
butter on the top* 

288. Potted Salmon. 

Salmon is potted as lobster^ and is used at breakfast, 
or as a second-course dish. 
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289. Paste for Raised Pies. 

The flour 'should be kept in a dry place, and is 
always the better for being sifted. To three pounds 
of flour add one pound six ounces of butter — if you 
make use of fresh butter, add a little salt: rub the 
butter well in the flour with your hands ; then pour 
on it some boiling water, stirring it at the same time 
with a knife — ^but do not make it too moist in the 
first instance, as by adding dry flour the paste will 
work soft, and it will be found troublesome to make 
it stand. Having well mixed it, set it by to cool, but 
not to become cold : roll it out to the thickness of 
three-quarters of an inch, and form a bottom accord- 
ing to the size of the pie required; then cut a length, 
four inches in depth, and place it round the bottom, 
slanting off the edges at each end ; brush them with 
egg, and join them, and likewise brush round the in- 
side of die pie with egg: cut a thin slip of paste, and 
place it round the bottom of the pie, to secure the 
edge. This paste will also do for small pies, in which 
case it should be rolled out thinner. The paste of a 
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large pie is rarely eaten^ especially when sent to table 
cold. Matton suet, having been melted and strained 
through a sieve, will be found to answer this purpose 
better than butter, as it causes the paste to stand 
more firm in the oven. 



290. Another. 

To three pounds of flour add a pound and a half 
of butter, and work them together; break into it four 
eggs, and mix with a little cold water — or you may 
work the butter soft, and add it to the flour along with 
the eggs and water; but it requires a very great 
nicety in wetting, so as neither to be too sofl nor too 
hard. Work it up with your hand, and if too stif^ 
moisten it a little ; then cover it with a wet cloth. 
For this paste there are shapes to be had, which are 
very convenient: first line the inside with paste, and 
bake it in the shape ; then ornament it, and put it 
into the oven again, to dry the ornamental part. If 
you bake the meat in the pie, do not put the gravy in 
till it is done, but put the ornaments on before 
baking : first brush the pie with egg, and then stick 
on the ornaments. If you wish to form a flower, 
roll the paste very thin ; cut out a number of pieces 
with a small round cutter, and pinch them at one 
edge, then place them round — ^they will form a rose, 
an artichoke, or any closely-formed flower. Cut out 
some leaves, pointed, and marked with the back edge 
of the knife; stick them on the pie while the egg is 
moist upon it Before you egg the pie, if you have 
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not a shape^ press the middle of it gently with your 
hands, leaving it rather wider at the top and bottom, 
or it will bulge. You may fill the crust with coarse 
fiour, pieces of bread, or bran, if not musty, and bake 
it: when taken out of the oven, let it become set be- 
fore you take out the inside. Cut round the edge of 
the lid, lift it up carefully, and turn out the inside ; 
then fill the pie with the ingredients intended for it 
This paste may be also used for small raised pies. 



291. Puff Paste. 

A pound of butter to a pound of flour is the usual 
quantity; but experience has proved to me that the 
paste will be lighter with a rather less proportion of 
butter than flour. To every pound of flour add two 
ounces of butter, and rub it weU in between your 
hands — doing it as lightly as possible, because the less 
the paste is handled the better : make a hole in the 
middlp, and put into it the yolk of an egg, and a little 
water (in the summer take the coldest water you can 
procure) ; then mix it till it is rather stifl^ but not 
hard. The principal difficulty in making any kind of 
paste is in applying the water, to which the greatest 
attention should be paid. When mixed smooth, roll 
it out, and put nearly half the butter, in small pieces, 
all over it: shake some flour upon it with your hand, 
and roll it up, then roll it out again, and put the re- 
mainder of the butter, and sprinkle a little flour over 
it as before : roll or fold it up again, then roll it out 
once, but not thin. Turn the ends and sides to the 
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middle, and fold it once; then roll it out again, fold it 
up^ and set it in a cold place for at least ten minutes 
before you. finally roll it out for use. In very cold 
weather, a spoonful of boiling water, mixed with the 
cold, will improve the paste. The morning is the 
most preferable time for making paste; and the oven 
should be hot, so as to raise it — but the door should 
not be opened, if it is possible to avoid it, as that will 
cause the paste to fall, and draw to one side. 

292. Slun^ Paste. 

This paste is used for meat puddings, apple dump- 
lings, roll puddings, Sac Work six ounces of butter 
thoroughly in a pound of flour ; break two eggs, beat 
them a little, then add a little water to them, and mix 
with the flour, being careful that the paste is neither 
too stiff nor too soft. If more flour is added, butter 
must first be rubbed in it, or the paste will not be 
light. 

29a Shart Paste for Tarts, 

To a pound of fiour add two ounces of sifted sugar, 
six ounces of butter, and two eggs, and proceed as 
directed in the preceding. Brush egg over the top, 
and sift sugar over it, or not — the French cooks 
merely glaze it with yolk of egg. If sugar is used, 
lake the white of the egg, beat to a froth, and 
brush it over the tart, then sift the sugar upon it 
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^94. Puff Paste far Patties^ the French way. 

Take a pound and a half of flour, make a hole in 
the middle of it, and break into it one egg, adding a 
little water; stir it in, and work it with your hand to a 
stiff paste, and quite smooth. Put a pound and a half 
of butter into a cloth, and press it till it is dry and 
tough ; then roll out the paste, and place the butter 
on it in a lump : fold the paste over the butter, and 
roll it out Fold it up again in regular folds, and turn 
the ends in, that all parts may receive the butter alike ; 
do this six times, and then roll it out for use. When 
you make the patties, roll out the paste three times 
more, and to an equal thickness, then take a cutter, of 
the size required, dip it into hot water, and cut them 
out ; take another cutter, half the size of the former, 
dip it into hot water, and quickly cut the patty half- 
way through: glaze them with yolk of egg, mixed 
with a spoonful of water, and bake them. Cut an 
equal number half the size, and egg them over ; then 
cut some small pieces in a diamond or round shape, 
place one on the top of each, and bake them; these form 
the tops. These patties are very rich; but the other 
puff paste, though more dry, is equally light, if well 
made. When the patties are tak^i out of the oven, 
take out the middle pieces immediately, place them on 
paper, and put paper lightly over them ; then set them 
in the screen for a short time, to dry up the butter. 

Vol-au-'Vents are made in the same way, except 
being cut thicker: they are cut out, and placed one 
upon the other, after they are baked, unless baked in 
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a mould — ^in which casei cut the paste in rings, place 
them in the mould, and ISII the middle with bread, and 
bake it: lift the mould off carefully, and take out 
the bread The bottom must remain whole. 



295. Oyster Patties. 

Take a pint of oysters, or less, if but a small dish 
is required : let them just boil up, and then strain the 
liquor from them, returning it again into the stew- 
pan. Take away the beards and hard parts of the 
oysters, then place them on the board, and cut them 
once across. Roll a piece of butter in a spoonful of 
floiur, and put it to the liquor, adding a very little 
mace and white pepper. Cut a piece of the crumb 
of white bread, or of a French roll, in small dice, not 
more than the eighth part of an inch square — using a 
teacupful to a pint of oysters — and put thick cream 
on them till the cup is full. Place the patties (made 
as directed in the preceding) in the screen : set the 
stew-pan with the butter on the fire to boil ; then put 
the oysters into it, and make them quite hot, adding 
the bread and cream ; and when hot through, mix a 
little with a teaspoon, and fill the patties. Place a 
napkin in the dish, and put on it two rows of them, 
then put on the tops (see directions No. 294). Do 
not fill the patties till the last thing. A little lemon- 
juice may be added, if approved of. 
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296. Patties of Tonffue and Chicken, 

Take cold dressed chicken and tongue, in equal 
quantities, and cut it into small dice : put it into a 
small stew-pan, adding a little white pepper. When 
your dinner is nearly ready, set it on the stove, and 
add to it a large spoonful of bechamel sauce (No. 47). 
For paste, see directions (No. 294). Put them in the 
screen for a few minutes before you fill them ; dish 
them on a napkin, and put the tops on. Place them 
on the dish in two or three rows, but do not pile 
them up. 

297. Patties of Eggs. 

Boil three or four eggs ten minutes, atid put them 
into cold water : mix a little cream, butter, and flour 
together, and stir them over the fire till boiUng : take 
ofi^ the shells of the eggs, and chop the yolks and half 
of the whites, separately; add them to the butter, 
with pepper and salt, and a-teaspoonful of essence of 
anchovies. For paste, see No. 294. Put them in the 
screen to get hot; then boil up the patty-meat, and 
fill them. Dish them on a napkin, and put on the 
tops. 

298. Patties^ with brains. 

Chop a calf's brains,* that have been boiled just 
enough to set them ; add pepper and salt, a little thick 
cream, or bechamel sauce (No. 47), and a very small 

* Take the skin off the brains before you boil them, or they will be 
discoloured. 
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quantity of sweet herbs, chopped fine: put them into a 
small stew-pan, and set it by Uie side of the stove to get 
hot Make the paste as directed (No. 294); warm it» 
and fill the patties. Dish them on a napkin, and put 
on the tops.* 

• 

299. Codf*8 Brains in Darioks.-f 

Butter the darioles, and line them thinly with 
paste (No. 291); fill them with pieces of bread, and 
bake them. Take out the bread, and turn them out 
of the moulds; then fill them with the brains pre- 
pared as for patties. Make the tops of puff paste, 
and bake them as for patties. Dish them on a 
napkin. 

300. A Chicken VoUau-vent. 

Prepare the paste as directed in No. 294. Chicken 
left from the previous day will do: pull the white 
meat from the bones, in slips; have a little well-sea- 
soned bechamel sauce in a stew-pan, put the fowl in, 
and place it by the side of the stove to get hot Put 
a napkin in the dish, and place the vol-au-vent upon 
it before yoii fill it : you may put a top on, or paste 
cut out for garnish, or leave it open. If you have any 

* These patties may be filled with lobster or shrimps, prepared as 
in No. 301. 

f Darioles may be filled with any of the. patty meats ; and in sum- 
mer, when it is difficult to make the paste light, they are better than 
patties. When making puif paste, a little may be kept back to line 
the moulds with, when the butter has been rolled in once; this is half- 
puff" paste. 
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truffles, cut a few thin pieces, and put them over the 
top in rows. 

301. Lobster Vol-attrvent 

Take out the meat from the shells, and cut the tail 
and claws in small pieces; make it hot in good Italian 
sauce (No. 49), and add a small spoonful of essence 
of anchovies, and a piece of butter rolled in flour. 
Place the vol-au-vent in the dish, on a napkin, and 
put in the lobster. For paste, see Na 294. 

302. Oyster Vol-au^vent 

Put a pint, or more, of oysters on the fire, in their 
own liquor; take them off immediately they begin to 
boil, or they will become small and hard, and strain the 
liquor through a sieve. Put a small piece of butter 
into the stew-pan, and as much flour as it will take 
up ; set it on the stove, and when the butter is melted, 
put with it the liquor that was strained from the 
oysters ; make it boil, and add a large spoonful of 
bechamel sauce (No. 47), a little white pepper, 
pounded mace, and a little lemon-juice : if not thick 
enough, add a little more thickening. Take the 
beards off the oysters, and put them in the sauce to 
get hot Put the paste (made as directed. No. 294) 
on a napkin, placed in the dish, and fill it the last 
thing. Put a top on it, or not 
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RAISED PIES. 

303. A Partridge Pie^ to be eaten cohL 

Take two brace of partridges, draw them, and take 
off the head and feet : raise the flesh on the breast, 
and take away the back-bone and leg bones — or you 
may take out all the bones — Cleaving the skin whole. 
Put a piece of forcemeat (No. 5) in the inside, and 
shape as before. Put the bones into a stew-pan, with 
white or brown stock (No. 18), a shalot, a bunch of 
sweet herbs, pepper, a slice of ham, a sprig of sweet 
basil, mushrooms, and half-a-pint of white wine, 
and let it simmer till it is a strong gravy. Raise a 
crust as directed (No. 289), and line the inside with 
thin slices of bacon, or fat of ham ; then put a layer of 
forcemeat, and then the birds — ^but do not fill the pie 
too full, or it will break. Put on the lid, and bake 
it three hours ; or you may prepare the shape for the 
pie, and bake it ; then line a stew-pan in the same 
manner as you would the pie — shut it up close, and 
bake it ; when done, place it carefully in the shape 
while hot, and strain the gravy into the pie, with all 
the fat that belongs to it When cold, before it is 
sent to table, put chopped aspic jelly on the top. 

304. Woodcock and Snipe Pies, 

These are prepared as the preceding, only they will 
not take so long baking. 
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305. Pheasant Pie. 

This is prepared in the same manner as partridge 
pie, with the exception of putting a truffle inside the 
pheasant, and slices about the breast. Scrape and 
pound the fillets of a wild rabbit, and add to the force- 
meat The pie should not be too highly seasoned. 

306. Small Mutton Pies. 

Take lean mutton (the inside of the saddle is best), 
cut it up small, and put it into a stew-pan, with a 
piece of butter, a spoonful of stock, a shalot, chopped 
fine, a mushroom^ a little parsley, pepper, and salt; 
stir it over the fire a few minutes. When cold, chop 
a little of the mutton fat, and mix with it: make six 
or more small shapes (No. 290), and neatly decorate 
them: fill them (but not too full), close the tops^ 
and bake them half-an-hour. These form an excellent 
side dish, and are very good cold. 

807. Small PieSf as made at Windsor. 

Cut some slices from a leg of veal, not more than 
the sixth part of an inch thick, and mark them with a 
patty-cutter, so as to have them all of one size ; cut 
out likewise an equal number of pieces of lean ham. 
Put a little white pepper on the veal; then take a 
piece of short paste (No. 29*2), a size larger than the 
meat, egg it round the edge, and place the veal and 
ham upon it, alternately, to the height of three inches : 
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roll out a thin slip of paste, put it round, and close it 
at the bottom; then put on the top. Trim them 
neatly with your knife, and brush egg over them: 
bake them with paper over them — they require to be 
well done. Lift the top with the point of a knife, and 
put in a little white stock (No. 17), hot 

Cold ham and veal may be used in the making of 
tbese pies — they should be rather smalL 

308. Pigeon Pie. 

Prepare six pigeons the day before the pie is to be 
made, and truss them as for boiling. Put a piece of 
forcemeat in the inside of each, and a trufBe, if you 
have any. Raise the pie of an oval shape, and 
ornament the sides. Place a piece of beef-steak at 
the bottom, and then put in the pigeons, and cover it 
While it is baking, put the gizzards and necks of the 
pigeons in a stew-pan, with a slice of ham, a shalot, a 
few sweet herbs, two bay-leaves, pepper, a blade of 
mace, three cloves, half-a-pint of good stock (No. 18), 
a large glassful of white wine, and two or three mush- 
rooms, if you have them. Let this stew by the side 
of the stove. When your pie is done, pass a sharp- 
pomted knife round the edge, and raise the lid care- 
fully : strain the liquor, thicken it a little with potato 
flour, and put it in the pie, also the yolks of six hard- 
boiled eggs ; then put the lid on again. 

309. Small Pork Pies. 

Take a piece of griskin of pork, with some fat 
Cut the meat from the bpnes, put it on a block, and 
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beat it with the flat side of the cutlet-chopper till 
bruised; then cut it in small pieces, and put it into a 
stew-pan, adding two spoonfuls of water, and a little 
pepper and salt Set the stew-pan by the side of a 
slow fire, or in an oven, half-an-hour. The stew-pan 
must be covered close, and care taken that the meat 
does not adhere to it When done, set it by to cool. 
Make short paste, and raise as many small pies as 
your dish will require. For making the shapes, see 
No. 290. 

310. Northamptonshire Pork Pies, large. 

These pies are made from the small pieces of pork 
taken from the flitches of bacon pigs. Cut the meat 
in small pieces, with some fat, and season with pepper 
and salt; sprinkle a little water over it, and mix it up 
well. Make a paste with lard or butter (about two 
pounds of either to sue pounds of flour), and rub it 
well together: pour boiling water on it, stirring it all 
the time with a slice or large knife, till it is a stiff 
paste, and, as it becomes cool, mould it up in round 
pieces, the size of a 6mall bason, putting your left hand 
in the middle, and work it up with your right to the 
height of four or five inches. When you have raised 
all your pies, fill them, put on the tops, and crimp 
round the edges. If they are the usual size, they will 
take two hours baking. 

311. Chicken Pie. 

Make a shape and bake it (see Directions for 
Raised Pies). Bone a fowl, keeping it as whole as 
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jrou can. Wbta you take away the back-bone» do not 
break the skin. Put a lump of forcemeat in the mid- 
die, and roll it up. Put the bones into a stew-pan, 
with a slice of ham, a shalot, a bay-lea^ mushrooms, 
three cloves, a blade of mace, white i>epper, a little 
white stock (No. 17), and a glass of white wine ; let 
it sunmer an hour, and strain it off: return the Uquor 
into the stew-pan, and put in the fowl, covering it with 
slices of bacon, or the fat of ham, and stew it an hour 
and a ball Have ready six eggs, boiled hard, a 
sweetbread cut in slices, and pieces of tongue and 
forcemeat balls. When you fill the shape, take off the 
bacon, and put the fowl in without breaking it : place 
the tongue and sweetbread round the balls, and the 
yolks of the eggs on the top ; then take off the fat 
from the stock, thicken it a little with potato-flour, 
and pour it carefully into the pie. Do not move the 
pi^ after it is filled, till it is cold* This is a top 
remove, or flank dish. Truffles may be added, if you 
have them. 

312. Beef Pie. 

Ruse a shape (see Directions) ; then take a good 
rump-steak, and beat it very tender, seasoning it with 
pepper and salt Cnt it in rather small pieces, and 
put it into a stew-pan, with a little brown stock (No. 
18) and a shalot; cover it up dose^ and stew it slowly 
an hour and a half— if large, two hours. Place the 
shape on the dish, and put in the pieces of steak, 
keeping them to the sides. Put in the gravy, and fill 
up the middle with small potatoes, carefully boiled. 
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pouring on them a spoonful of melted butter, or 
maitre d'hotel sauce (No. 52). 

313. Small Beef Pies. 

Make small raised crusts, as directed in No. 289. Cut 
a pound of the inside fillet of the loin in small pieces, 
with a little fat, and season with pepper and salt Fill 
the pies, but not too full; cover them up, and bake 
them an hour. Have some good gravy ready, and 
with a small funnel pour it through the lid into thei 
pie after it is baked — ^be careful it does not run down 
the sides. These pies should be ornamented; but 
when they are not, glaze the outside with yolk of egg, 
mixed with a little water. The French cooks only 
ornament large pies, and glaze the smaller ones. 

314. Small Veal Pies. 

These are made in the same manner as the pre- 
ceding. 

315. Venison Pasty. 

The ribs of venison are mostly used for this pur- 
pose. Remove the bark and the bones; place the 
meat in a dish, laying the pieces fiat on each other, 
and sprinkle pepper and salt between each piece. 
Take a little stock (No. 18), with a glass of port 
wine, and put a portion of it in the pie ; then cover 
the dish with paste, and bake it according to the 
size — it will take as much baking as beef. When it 
is done, add the remainder of the gravy, by means of 
a small funnel, through the top. 
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316. A Pigeon Pie in a dish* 

Prepare as many pigeons as will suit your dish. 
Cut off the legs at the joint, and draw the thighs in 
under the apron. Put the liyer inside of each pigeon, 
also a piece of butter dipped in chopped parsley, 
mixed with pepper and salt Place them in the dish, 
and put pepper and salt over them, with the same 
number of hard-boiled eggs as there are pigeons, and 
a little good gravy. Cover them with paste, and 
ornament the top. If containing six pigeons, it will 
take an hour and a half baking. 

317. Chicken Pie in a ^ish. 

Cut up a fowl, season with pepper and salt, and 
place it in a dish, with a little white stock (No. 17), 
the yolks of four hard-boiled eggs, and one ounce of 
butter, in small pieces. Cover the dish with paste, 
and bake it an hour and a quarter. 
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Directions for the simple boiling of vegetables might 
have been omitted, had not experience provea to me 
that great attention is necessary in this branch of 
cookery, and that many young persons stand very 
much in need of instruction on this point 

Those who imitate the French mode of cookings 
blanch most of their vegetables in salt and water, and 
finish them in broth ; but this, in my opinion, is no 
improvement to most of them. 

Vegetable made-dishes are included in this list 

318. Spinach. 

Pick the leaves from the stalks, and wash them in 
a good quantity of water, as in general they are very 
gritty. Put on plenty of water, with some salt in il^ 
and when it boils put in the spinach, having first 
drained it; boil it quick, and keep it under the water 
fifteen minutes ; then strain it of^ and wring it in a 
cloth ; chop it fine, and put it into a stewpan, with a 
piece of butter, a little cream, and some white pepper ; 
make it hot, but do not leave it too near the fire, as 
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the butter, if scorched, will spoil it If intended for a 
dish, smooth the top, and with the back of a knife 
mark on it the form of a leaf. Garnish with bread. 

319. Mushrooms^ broioru 

Peel the mushrooms, and put them into water, to 
dear them from grit; take them out agsdn almost im- 
mediately, and drain them on a sieve; then place 
them, bottom upwards, on a baking-sheet, and put in 
each a piece of butter, of the size of a common nut, 
and a little pepper and salt; put them into the oven 
for ten minutes, then pile them on the dish, and pour 
the liquor over them. 

320. Mushrooms^ white* 

Pare them, and rinse them in cold water; then 
drain them immediately on a cloth, placing them bot- 
tom upwards ; sprinkle them with lemon juice, and 
turn them again, letting them be well drained. Put 
a piece of butter into a stew-pan, then the mushrooms, 
and stew them ten minutes, adding a smaU piece of 
onion, chopped fine, pepper, and salt Mix together 
a little cream and the yolks of two eggs, and when 
ready to dish, toss them together, make them hot, 
and serve with the mushrooms. 

321. To Preserve Mushrooms. 

Pare the mushrooms, afld put them in strong 
salt and water; then put two or three ounces of 
butter into a stew-pan, and when hot, put in the 
mushrooms, having first drained them. Set them 
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on a slow fire till all the moisture is dried up; then 
put the mushrooms into pots* Put some butter into a 
stew-pan, and let it boil ; take it off, and let it remain 
ten minutes, then pour it over the mushrooms, to cover 
them ; but be careful that none of the milk, that will 
be found at the bottom of the butter, is put in with 
them. Tie them down closely with bladder, and set 
them in a cold dry place. 

322. Jerusalem Artichokes. 

Pare them, either in the shape of a sugar-loaf or 
round, and boil them in salt and water till the fork 
will easily pass through them ; then take them up 
carefully, and drain them. Place them on the dish, 
and put white sauce (No. 47) over them. 

323. Artichokes. 

BoU them in salt and water till the leaves may be 
pulled out easily, which are to be placed round the 
dish. Cut the bottoms in small square pieces, place 
them in the middle of the dish, and put white sauce 
over them, but not on the leaves ; or you may send 
them to table whole, and butter-sauce (No. 62) in a 
boat. 



324. Sea-kale. 

When washed, tie it up in bundles, and boil it in 
salt and water; it will take about twenty minutes: 
when tender, dish it on a toast* Send butter sauce 
(No. 64) in a boat 
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325. Asparofftis. 

Scrape the lower. part of the stalks, wash them, and 
tie them up in bundles ; then cut off smooth the bot- 
tom end of the bundle. Boil them in salt and water 
for about twenty minutes. Dish them on a toast, and 
serve with butter-sauce (No. 64) in a boat. 

326. Asparagus Peas. 

The small heads of asparagus will do for this pur- 
pose. Cut off the heads, as far as they will boil 
tender, first scraping the white part, and boil them in 
salt and water. Strain them off, and they are ready 
for soup, or sauce, or any other purpose for which you 
may require them. 

327. Stewed Peas* 

Put a piece of butter into a stew-pan, and make it 
hot; then add, cut up fine, a lettuce, a piece of 
cucumber, a small onion, a little chopped mint, pep- 
per and salt, and a pint of peas; stew them till tender, 
and shake in a bit of butter worked with flour, and a 
lump of sugar. 

328. Peasj plain boiled. 

m 

Put them into boiling water, with a little salt and 
a sprig of mint If the peas are young, be careful 
they do not boil fast, or they will burst Dish them 
with a piece of butter in the middle. If the peas are 
getting rather old, put a piece of butter to boil with 

H 
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them; and when strsuned off, give them a shake in the 
colander before you dish them* 

329. Stewed Celery j brotcfu 

Clean the celery entirely from grit, and boil it in 
salt and water till tender; strain it ofi^ and put it into 
a stew-pan with some good brown sauce (No. 66). 

330. Stewed Celery^ white. 

Prepare and boil it as above ; finish with bechamel 
sauce (No. 47). 

331. Stewed Beetroot. 

Be careful, if you boil it, not to break the skin or 
any of the fibres, or it will lose its colour. The best 
way is to bake it — ^putting it in a Welch dish, and 
covering it with sand; bake it three hours; it will 
take the same time boiling, if large. When cold, cut 
it in slices. Have some sauce boiling hot, made with 
a little thickened brown gravy, two or three spoonfuls 
of vinegar, and two shalots, which are to be taken out 
when you dish it Put the beetroot in to get hot only 
just before you want it 

332. Chardons. 

Boil them till tender, which takes a long time, but 
it can be done at convenience. When required for 
use, peel and finish them as celery. 
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83a Potato Puffs. 

Boil a pound of potatoes, and pass them through 
a wire sieve; then mix with them a little pepper, salt, 
and three eggs, beat up; make them about the size of 
fritters, and fry them in butter : a shalot and chopped 
parsley may be added, if approved of. 

334. New Potatoes. 

They are frequently spoiled by being washed and 
got ready too early in the day ; they should not be 
prepared tiU just before boiling. Put a little salt in 
the water, and boil them quicker than full-grown 
potatoes. When nearly done, drain off the water and 
set them to dry, but not close covered. Dish with a 
little melted butter over them. 

335. Mashed Potatoes. 

Boil or steam them till mealy, and rub them through 
a wire sieve, adding a little cream, butter, pepper, 
and salt; butter a mould, and fill it with the potatoes, 
then turn them out on a sheet and brown them ; or 
put them into a pan, adding a little salt and cream, 
and stir diem round with a fork as quickly as you can, 
and they will become very white and light The 
French cooks are fond of browning them under 
meat; they half-boil and peel them, then put them on 
a tin under the meat, and turn them often. 
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836. Med Cabbage^ stewed. ^ 

Cut the cabbage as for pickling. Put into a stew- 
pan a little white stock (No. 17), and an equal quan- 
tity of vinegar; and when it boils, put in the cabbage, 
and stew it till tender : season with pepper and salt. 
This is used under sausages, and some other dishes. 

337. Stewed Endive. , 

Wash and trim the white heads, and tie them round 
with a thread; put them in boiling salt and water, and 
let them boil for five minutes ; then take them out on a 
sieve, and finish off in good veal broth: when done, 
drain them and take off the strings. They are used 
for some of the made dishes, cutlets, &c 

338. Broad Beans, plain andJHcaseed. 

If young, boil them in salt and water till tender, 
and dish with parsley and butter; but if full-grown, 
half boil^them, and peel off the husks; then put them 
into a stew-pan, with a table-spoonful of white stock 
(No. 17); put on the cover, and set them by a slow 
fire till done. Add bdchamel sauce (No. 47), and 
dish them. 

* 

339. Brocoli. 

White and green brocoli jare dressed in the same 
manner. Take off the stalks, and place the heads in , 
cold water, for at least an hour, to become crisp ; boil 
them in salt and water till tender. If dished round 
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the fowls, put a spoonful of bechamel sauce (No. 47) 
on each* 

340. CaidiHowers and Cheese, 

Take off the stalks close to the head, and be careful 
that they are quite clean ; boil them in salt and water 
till tender, and drain them. Orate some parmasan 
cheese, in the proportion of an ounce to each cauli- 
flower; then add one-half of it to some flour and 
butter, mixed, a little cream, and a little salt; boil it 
rather thick, and put it over the cauliflowers; then 
sprinkle the remaining portion of the cheese over them, 
and hold a hot salamander over them till they are 
brown : this must be done in the dish they are sent to 
table in. 

341. Fricasee of Cavliflower, 

Prepare and boil them as in the preceding. Dish 
and put bechamel sauce (No. 47) over them. 

342. Fricasee of French Beans. 

Cut them fine, and boil them in salt and water till 
tender; drain them, and add bechamel sauce (No.47). 
If for a second-course dish, put them in a bread shape, 
cut to correspond with the opposite comer. 

343. French Beans^ plain boiled* 

Cut them fine, and boil them in salt and water; 
drain and keep them hot If for the side-table, dish 
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them plain ; but if served with chickens, put the sauce 
you are using over them. 



844. Carrots. 

Carrots are best boikd with meat, or in broth ; if 
young, peel them by rubbing with a damp cloth. 

345. Vegetable Marrow. 

If small, dish them on a toast; but if large, cut 
them in rings, and dish them round as cutlets, putting 
a second row reversed ; it makes the dish high and 
handsome. Put white sauce (No. 47) over, if for a 
top dish, or to go on the dining-table ; but if for the 
side-table, plain. 

S46. Stewed Cucumbers. 

Cut them in what is called by the cooks a lozenge- 
shape, nearly the size and form of half of a long- 
shaped apple. Take the seedy part and trimmings 
and put them into a stew-pan, with a little broth, a 
shalot, and two spoonfuls of vinegar ; boil it soil, and 
pass it through the tammy ; then put it back again 
into the stew-pan, and thicken with a little flour and 
butter, but take care that there are no lumps in it ; 
or the flour and butter may be added before you pass 
it through the tammy, if attention is paid to the thick- 
ness. Boil the cucumbers in vinegar and water, but 
not soft, and put them in the sauce. Season with 
pepper and salt. If intended for a dish, place them 
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round, and the sauce over them; but if served with 
cutletS) cut them but half the size, and place them in 
the middle. 

347. Portugal or Spanish Onions. 

Boil them in salt and water fifteen minutes, then 
put them into a stew-pan, with a sufficient quantity 
of broth to cover them. When dished, glaze them ; 
if in a dish alone, put a little brown gravy in it. 

348. Cold Canrvon. 

Put into a stew-pan an ounce of butter and half an 
onion, chopped, and boil them a few minutes; boil 
some greens and chop them fine, then take an equal 
quantity of mashed potatoes, and mix all together, 
seasoning it with pepper and salt Make it hot, put it 
into a shape, and turn it out upon the dish. 

349. Parsley^ fried. 

Pick it from the long stalks, and lay it in water to 
become crisp; then drain it in the colander. Boil 
some dripping; put the parsley into it; and when it 
is crisp, lift it out with a slice. 

350. Ribbon Potatoes. 

Pare some large potatoes, cut them smooth, and in 
the shape of bowls ; then with a sharp knife pare them 
in ribbons, as thin and long as possible : put them in 
cold water, to become crisp. Have some lard 'or 
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dripping in a stew-pan, boiling : drain the potatoes, 
and place them fop a few minutes on a dry cloth ; 
then put them into the pan, and boil them till they 
are of a light brown and crisp. Take them out with 
care, so as not to break them, and season with Cay- 
enne and salt Dish on a napkin. They are used as 
a second-course dish. 
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SECOND COURSE 



SAVOURY DISHES. 



351. Savoury Omlet, 

Chop fine a large spoonful of dressed ham or tongue, 
half-a-spoonful of parsley, with a sprig of thyme, and 
half a shalot; add five eggs and a gill of cream, with 
pepper and salt Melt two ounces of butter in the 
omlet pan, then put in the omlet, and stir it till it is 
set Fry it of a light brown ; give it one fold, and 
put it on the dish. 

352. Omlets in DarioUs. 

Chop some fine herbs, and a little ham or tongue ; 
then beat up four eggs, to which add half-a-pint of 
cream, and put the herbs and tongue into it, adding a 
little white pepper. Butter the moulds rather thick, 
fill them, and cover with paper; steam them fif- 
teen minutes. Melt a large spoonful of brown 
sauce (No. 66), to which add the juice of half a 
lemon: turn the moulds on the dish, and put the 
sauce round them. 
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353. Adelaide Sandwiches. 

Wipe and bone six anchovies, and pound • them in 
a mortar, with an ounce and a half of butter, and 
half-a-spoonful of half-glaze or best stock (No. 18). 
Take about two dozen slices of bread, cut thin with 
the cutter used for patties (or one a size larger), and 
fry them in butter till of a light brown. Chop a little 
tongue fine, and grate some parmasan cheese : spread 
the anchovy butter on the bread, sprinkle the tongue 
over it, and then the parmasan cheese. Hold the 
salamander over, to melt the cheese. Do this to 
twelve pieces of bread, then put the others on the top; 
sprinkle cheese on them, and hold the salamander 
over. Dish them hot, on a napkin.r This is a top 
dish, or remove. 

354. Scotch Woodcock. 

Cut a thin round of bread from a quartern loaf, 
trim it, and cut it in six pieces, and fry it of a light 
brown. Clean and bone six anchovies, and pound 
them fine with an ounce of butter : spread it on the 
bread, and put four pieces, square, on the dish, and 
the other two upon them. Break four eggs, and 
whisk them a little with four spoonfuls of cream. 
Put two ounces of butter into a stew-pan, add to it 
the eggs, and stir it over the fire a few minutes ; then 
put it over the anchovy toast Send it hot to table. 
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355. Eggs caid Spinach. 

Prepare a dish of spinach as for stewed spinach : 
boil two eggs ten minutes, then put them into cold 
water ; and when cold, cut them, the long wa}', into 
eight parts, and place them for a border round the 
spinach ; or it may be bordered with bread or paste, 
instead of the eggs, if preferred Poach six eggs, take 
them on a slice, and, with a patty-cutter, form them 
neatly round, and place them on the spinach. 

356. Poached EggSj with Anchovy Toast. 

Prepare an anchovy toast as for Scotch woodcock 
(No. 354). Poach as many eggs as you have pieces 
of bread, cutting them round or fluted, and put one 
on each piece. Send them hot to table. 

357. Buttered Eggs. 

thin cream, three ounces of butter, and a little pepper 
and -salt; whisk it over the fire till well mixed, then 
take out the whisk, and stir with a spoon till it is set — 
it should not be so stiff as omlet. Turn it out on a 
toast, and send it hot to table. 

358. Italian Salad. 

Take lettuce and small salad, well washed and 
drained; cut it up small, and put it in the dish : place 
round it cold chicken or lobster, or cold salmon. For 
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sauce, take two yolks of eggs, a little mustard, sweet 
oil, pepper and salt, chopped parsley, a green onion, 
cream, and vinegar ; mix them together, and put over 
the salad 

359. Amther. 

Boil four, eggs hard, and have ready beet-root, 
boiled, and cold; then take two or three heads of 
celery, wash them and strip up the stalks; put them 
into cold water, to become curled; then set them 
upright in the dish, and place round them endive, cut 
small. Cut the beet-root in rounds, and place it 
round the endive, then a round of cold chicken. Cut 
slips of beetrroot, and decorate the top of the celery. 
For sauce, take two yolks iof the hard-boiled eggs, 
rub them with the back of a spoon, and add two 
spoonfuls of cream, two of vinegar, and one of oil ; 
mix them well together, and add a little mustard, 
pepper and salt, chopped parsley, and a green onion : 
put it over the salad ; then cut the remaining two eggs 
in quarters, and place them round for a border. 

360. Another. 

Take either of the above salads, with eggs and 
beet-root. Cut two eggs in rings, and also a cucum- 
ber ; then put the salad in the dish, with a border of 
beet-root round it, one of cucumber, one of lobster, 
and then the eggs. Prepare the dressing as above, 
and put it over the salad. If you have celery, set it 
in the middle, and garnish with the red spawn of the 
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lobster, pounded with a piece of butter, and rubbed 
through a sieve : or, cut the white of egg into slips, 
with beef>-root, and pile it up in the centre. 

361. Another. 

Take some cold boiled potatoes, and cut them in 
rings ; cut in pieces some cold turbot or codfish, and 
place it neatly round, with the potatoes in the middle, 
and put maitre d'hotel sauce over the whole. 

«362. Maccaroni and Parmasan. 

Boil some pipe maccaroni in water till tender, and 
drain it (which may be done at any time, by keeping 
it in cold water). To a quarter of a pound of macca- 
roni use an equal quantity of parmasan cheese, 
grated; put the cheese into a stew-pan, with one 
ounce of butter, a little flour, and a gill of cream : 
stir it over the fire, and add pepper and salt Cut 
the maccaroni into short lengths, and put it to the 
cheese, &c when boiling. Send it to table hot Part 
of the cheese may be kept out, and sprinkled over the 
top, browning it with the salamander. 

363. Fondues, 

Grate four ounces of parmasan cheese, and put it 
into a stew-pan, with an ounce of butter, an ounce of 
flour, a little salt, and a teacupful of water; put it ou 
the fire, and stir it till it boils, then set it by to cool. 
Break four eggs, and beat up the yolks with the 
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above, and the i^hites to a stiff froth; mix them 
lightly together, and put them into paper cases: bake 
them in a slow oven half an hour — they should be of a 
light brown. 

364. Small Fondues. 

These are made as the preceding, only they are put 
into small square cases, made like little boxes. 

365. MamaAins, 

They are prepared as fondues, and are baked in 
small cases called coffins — a sheet of foolscap paper 
will make eight The paste should not be cold, but 
merely cool, when the eggs are added. 

366. Pudeamours. 

Rasp a French roll, and cut it in rings a quarter of 
an inch thick ; then grate some parmasan cheese, and 
beat up one or two eggs. Dip the bread into the 
egg, and then into the cheese. Warm some butter in 
a pan, and fry them of a light brown. Dish them 
round, on a napkin. 



SWEETS, OR ENTREMETS. 



367. Fruit Pies in a Dish. 

All fruit pies that are sent to table in the dish they 
are baked in, are made with fresh or bottled fruit 
In summer, short paste is best, unless you have ice to 
cool the butter. Put a border of paste round the 
edge of the dish, and fill it with the fruit — putting 
sugar according to the quantity, and a spoonful of 
water, unless the fruit is very j,uicy. Put a paste 
over, and egg it: sift sugar over, or not. Bake ac- 
cording to the fruit, and size of the pie. 

36a Tartlets. 

A tin, with wells, that will hold twelve or eighteen 
small tartlets, is the best for use. Roll the paste rather 
thin, and cut the tartlets the size of the well; place 
them in, and sink them down in the middle ; then put 
in half a teaspoonful of jam, and bake them. Dish on 
a napkin. Small patty-pans will answer the purpose, 
if you have not the welled sheet. 
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369. An Open Tart. 

Line a tart-pan with short paste, and put into it 
jam or fruit, prepared as for tartlets. Make a paste 
as for stringed tartlets (No. 873) ; pull it out rather 
thicker than for small ones, and cross it twice. They 
should not be placed in too hot an oven, for if they 
boil over it will spoil them. 

370. Another. 

Line a tart-pan with puff paste (No. 291); cut 
another of the same size, and cut out the middle; 
then place it on the paste first put into the pan, and 
put jam or prepared fruit in the middle. Bake it 
quick, that the paste may rise without the syrup boil- 
ing over. 

371. ^ Turban of Fruit. 

Make a fine puff paste (No. 291), roll it out rather 
more than half an inch thick, and cut it in pieces four 
inches long and one wide ; place them edgeways on a 
baking-sheet, two inches apart, and they will spread 
when baked. When you take them out of the oven, 
brush them with white of egg, beat to a froth, and sift 
sugar over; then lightly brown them with the salar- 
mander. Let them become cold, but not damp. Boil 
some sugar to caramel; set the paste endways in a 
dish, slanting, the one a little over the other, and 
stick them together with the sugar ; then fill the middle 
with fruit, cold, and prepared for eating. A cupful of 
custard may be put on the fruit 
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372. A dish of French Pastry. 

Cover a baking-sheet with puff paste (No. 291) 
rolled thin, and spread apricot jam all over it ; then 
roll out another thin sheet of paste and place on it 
Take the jigging-iron and run it across the paste, 
cutting it in equal-sized pieces, two inches wide and 
four inches long. Brush them with egg, and sprinkle 
rough sugar (which is loaf sugar roughly pounded) 
over them. Bake them, and dish on a napkin, plac- 
ing them round the dish, one upon another, as cutlets. 
Only use enough to make the dish high — they should 
stand nearly upright. 

873. Stringed TartleU. 

Line the patty-pans with short paste (No. 293), 
and put half-a-spoonful of jam into each ; then take a 
piece of butter, the size of a nutmeg, and two spoon- 
fuls of flour ; work them together, and use a little 
water, but do not make the paste too soft ; cover it 
with a basin for an hour, then work it again, when it 
may easily be pulled out in strings : cross the tartlets 
with it according to fancy. Bake them carefully, and 
dish them on a napkin. 

374. Fresh Fruit Tartlets. 

Slightly scald a pint of green gooseberries; let 
them get cold, and put sugar to them. Line the 
patty-pans with paste, and fill them ; then roll 
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out thin some more paste, and cover them. Put 
on them white of egg, sift sugar on the top, and bake 
them. Dish on a napkin. 



375. Appk TartUts. 

Prepare apples as for sauce; grate the rind of a 
lemon, and sweeten it Line the tins with paste; 
put half-a-spoonful of apple into each, and a thin 
paste over. 

376. Maspbeny Tartlets. 

Take some raspberry-jam, and proceed as directed 
for. Apple Tartlets. 

377. Strawberry Tartlets. 
See Raspberry Tartlets. 

378. Currant Tartlets. 
See Raspberry Tartlets. 

• 

379. Pine-ajiple Tartlets. 

Cut the pine-apple into small pieces, and put 
loaf-sugar over them. Line the tins witb paste; 
half fill them, and cover them with a thin paste : put 
white of egg on them, and sift sugar over — or brush 
them with the egg, beat up altogether, and leave out 
the sugar. 
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380. Apricot Tartlets. 
See Raspberry Tartlets. 

• 

381. Moffnumrhonum Plum Tartlets. 
See Raspberry Tartlets. 

382. Peach Tartlets. 
See Raspberry Tartlets. 

383. China Orange Tartlets. 

Take some marmalade, and proceed as directed for 
Raspberry Tartlets. 

384. Mounts. 

Make a good puff paste (No. 291), and cut them 
out with a patty -cutter, but not very thick or large. 
Chop fine a few sweet, and one or two bitter almonda; 
brush the paste with white of egg, sift sugar over it, 
and sprinkle the almonds on them ; then bake them. 
When dished, put jam, or any fruit jejly, between two, 
placing them on a napkin. 

385. Finger Mounts. 

Roll out short paste, and cut it in slips an inch 
broad, and four inches long; brush them with white 
of egg, sift sugar over them, and bake them. When 
you dish them, spread jam or jelly, oi^^ underside of 
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01)6) and put another upon it : place them three and 
three across, till the dish is high enough to correspond 
with what is placed opposite. 

386. Sponge Mounts. 

Prepare a paste as for sponge cake. Melt a little 
butter in a saucepan, so as to mix with the paste, 
stirring in lightly a spoonful of flour. Butter some 
.small hoops made for the purpose; then butter a 
sheet of foolscap paper, sift sugar over it, and place 
the hoops on it : put a piece of paste into each, the size 
of a nutmeg, and bake them of a light brown. Take 
them out of the hoops, and then beat the white of an 
egg on a plate, and brush it over the top of them. 
Sprinkle over them a few currants, quite dry, and 
white sugar, broken in pieces about the same size; 
then put them in the oven or screen, to dry the icing. 
These are best made when you are making cakes, as 
the tops may be finished at any time. Place the bot- 
toms together, with jam or jelly between. 

387. Another. 

Prepare the paste as above. Butter a saut^pan 
(if you have not a copper baking-sheet, turned at the 
edges), sift sugar over it, and put the cake in, 
spreading it over half-an-inch thick ; bake it a few 
minutes, till of a light brown. When you take it out 
of the oven, cut it on the pan in lengths, two inches 
wide and four long: move them from the pan, put 
sugar and currants on the top» and finish as directed 
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in the preceding. Dish them on a napkin, placing 
them round and slanting; havQ sufficient to form 
rather a high dish. 

388. Cheesecakes. 

Turn two quarts of milk as for cheese ; drain the 
curd very dry, and rub it, with the back of a spoon, 
through a sieve, with an equal quantity of butter: 
add the yolks of four eggs, two whites, two large 
spoonfuls of pounded suger, the rind of a large lemon, 
grated, a nutmeg, and a glass of brandy, mixed toge- 
ther. Line the patty-pans with a thin paste, and 
partly fill them : add some dry currants, and then fill 
them up. Bake them in a moderately heated oven, 
according to the size. Dish on a napkin. 

389. Cocoa-mMt C/ieesecakes. 

Grate the white part of the cocoa-nut — to four 
ounces add the yolks of three eggs, a large spoonful 
of pounded sugar, and two spoonfuls of rose water; 
then beat up the whites of two eggs to a froth, and 
mix with them lighdy. Line the tins thinly with 
puff paste, and fill them; sift sugar over, and bake 
them. They should not be allowed to stand after 
they are mixed, but baked immediately. 

390. Almond Cheesecakes, 

Blanch four ounces of sweet, and eight bitter 
almonds : chop them very fine, and add two ounces of 
pounded sugar, the yellow rind of a lemou, grated. 
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and two spoonfuls of apricot jam, mixed together. 
Line the tins with a thin paste; fill them, and sift 
sugar over. Bake them ten minutes, if small, but if 
large, a longer time. 

391. Another. 

Chop four ounces of sweet, and eight bitter al- 
monds, very fine, and mix with them the yellow rind of a 
lemon grated, and two large spoonfuls of pounded sugar. 
Line the tins with paste; then mix the yolk of an 
egg with the almonds, and put a little in each tin ; 
place it towards the sides with a teaspoon, leaving a 
hole in the middle, in which put a teaspoonful of 
apricot jam. Whisk the white of three eggs to a 
froth — it should be very stiff — ^at the same time add- 
ing a teaspoonful of lemon juice, and when stiff, mix 
with it three table-spoonfuls of sifted sugar: put a 
large teaspoonful on each, sift sugar over, and bake 
them of a light brown. 

392. Bread Cheesecakes* 

To a cupful of fine bread crumbs add an equal 
quantity of thick cream; let it stand an hour, then 
add the yolks of three eggs, a large spoonful of 
pounded sugar, and one of orange flower»water, a 
grate of nutmeg, and half-a-cupful of dry currants* 
Work two ounces of butter to a cream, and mix with 
the above — ^which adds to the richness, but may be 
omitted if not approved of. Line the tins with paste, 
and fill them: bake them of a light brown. 
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393. Citron Cheesecakes. 

Chop fine four ounces of preserved citron; then 
beat up the yolks of three eggs, with a spoonful of 
sugar, till stiff, and add it to the citron. Line 
the tins with paste, and fill them. Prepare the 
whites of eggs as directed for almond cheesecakes, 
and spread it smoothly over the top with a knife; 
then pvit pieces round, of the size of beads, and a 
currant between each. These cheesecakes should not 
be brown: as soon as they are set, put paper on 
them. 

394. Lemon Cheesecakes, 

Pare six lemons, and boil the rind till tender, then 
drain it, and pound it in a mortar ; pass it through a 
sieve, with an ounce of butter, and add the yolks of 
three eggs, a large spoonful of pounded sugar, and 
one of lemon juice. Line the moulds ; and when you 
are about filling them, beat the whites of two eggs 
stiff, and mix with the above. Sift sugar over, and 
bake them. 

395. Orange Cheesecakes, 

These are made in the same manner as the preced- 
ing; pare them about as thick as you would apples. 
Boil the rind in plenty of water, or it will be 
bitter. 
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396. Puffs of Fine Paste. 

Make a fine puif paste (No. 291), and roll it out 
thin ; double it, and cut them out in the shape of a 
small book — it will rise in the oven, and appear like 
fine paper. When you dish them, open the middle 
and put in a little jam. They may be three-cornered, 
or cut out with a patty-cutter, placed half over. Dish 
them on a napkin. 

397. Light Puffs^ in paper cases. 

Boil a pint of milk, and add to it a piece of butter, 
the size of a walnut, and two spoonfuls of rice flour, 
making it rather stiff. When cool, add the yolks of 
vfour eggs ; whisk the whites to a stiff froth, and mix 
with it lightly a large spoonful of sifted sugar, and 
one of orange flower or rose-water. Only half fill the 
cases, and bake them of a light brown. Serve them 
in the cases, piling them on the dish. 

• 

398. Italian Puffs. 

Boil half-a-pint of milk and a gill of cream together, 
and thicken with potato flour; stir it, and add a piece 
of butter the size of a walnut When cool, mix with 
it the yolks of four eggs : beat the whites to a stiff 
froth, adding a large spoonful of pounded sugar and 
nutmeg, and mix with the above. Half fill the paper 
cases, and bake them in a slow oven. Serve them in 
the cases. 
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399. German Puffs. 

Prepare tbem as Italian Puffs. Butter eight or ten 
small cups, and half fill them : bake them of a light 
brown, and turn them out on the dish. Put wine 
sauce or custard in the dish. 

400. Mince Pies, 

Take a tongue that has been salted four days, and 
boil it three hours — or the fillet of a loin of beef; 
when cold, chop it very fine, and use it in the propor- 
tion of two pounds to six pounds of raisins, stoned 
and chopped, an equal quantity of apples, chopped 
fine, and four pounds of currants, quite drf ; to which 
add candied orange, lemon, and citron peel, of each 
half-a-pound, two pounds of suet, chopped fine, and 
two pounds of moist sugar : mix them well together, 
and add a bottle of white wine and a pint of brandy. 
Pound and sift nutmegs, mace, cinnamon, and cloves, 
and put in about an ounce ; then taste your meat — it 
may require a little more, as spice varies in strength. 
This should be made at least a fortnight before it is 
required for use. Line the patty-pans with puff 
paste (No. 291), and fill them — ^a little raspberry jam 
may be put into each, if approved of — cover them 
over, and bake them with care. Dish on a napkin. 

401. Another » 

Take the yolks of eight hard-boiled eggs, and chop 
them ; to which add, two pounds of raisins, chopped 
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fine, a pound of dry currants, a pound of candied 
peels, mixed and chopped, half-a-pound of suet, a 
pound of apples, chopped fine, and a pound of sugar, 
with half an ounce of spice, as above, and a pint of 
brandy; add to this four ounces of sponge cake, in 
crumbs, and the juice of one or two oranges. Line 
the tins with puff paste (No. 291), and fill them: 
cover them with paste^ and bake them carefully. Dish 
on a napkin. 

402. A rich Plum Pudding. 

Take some beef suet, chopped very fine, and an 
equal quantity of bread crumbs ; to which add raisins, 
stoned anc^ chopped a little, and dry currants, in the 
proportion of half-a-pound of each to a small basinful 
of bread crumbs and suet; candied l^mon, orange, 
and citron peel, an ounce of each, cut in slips; nut- 
meg, cloves, mace, and cinnamon, pounded and sifted, 
a teaspoonful ; four ounces of sugar, a little salt, half- 
a-teaspoonful of ground ginger, and two apples, pared, 
and cut in pieces the size of a nutmeg : mix them all 
together. Break four eggp into a basin, and beat 
them five minutes; then add a wine-glassful of brandy 
and a teacupful of white wine, and mix with the 
above. Put the pudding into a mould, and put a 
paper on the top, then tie it carefully in a cloth : boil 
it three hours. Put wine sauce* over it when turned 
out of the mould. 

* Wvne Sauce, — Make a cupful of white wine hot; add a large 
lump of sugar, and a piece of butter worked in flour, and boil it to the 
thickness of melted butter. 
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403. A Black Cap Pudding. 

Boil two ounces of rice very tender, to which add a 
cupful of cream, and set it to cool ; break two eggs 
into a basin, beat them a little, and add a large spoon- 
ful of bread crumbs, and a little nutmeg, sugar, and 
salt; then mix them with the rice. Spread a mould 
rather thickly with butter, and place at the bottom a 
layer of currants, rather more than half-an-inch thick. 
Cut a spoonful of candied peel, stick a few pieces 
round the sides, and put the other on the currants. 
Put the pudding into a mould and place it in the stew- 
pan, containing just sufficient water to half cover it, 
being careful in so doing not to disturb the bottom : put 
a paper on the top, and boil it an hour. As the water 
decreases, add more boiling water, and keep the stew- 
pan closely covered, or the top of the pudding will not 
be done. Turn it out on the dish, placing the mould 
upside down, and put wine sauce (see p. 170) over it. 

If the pudding is too stiff, add more milk or cream — 
it should be about the thickness of a hght bread pud- 
ding. 

404. A Cabinet Pudding. 

Butter a mould rather thickly, and stick it with 
dried cherries or muscatel raisins, stoned, in any 
shape, according to fancy. Put a few ratafias round . 
the mould ; then split three sponge cakes, or some 
pieces of a large cake, just wetting them with whit^ 
vine, and place them round. Beat three eggs in a 
basin, adding half-a-pint of milk, either hot or cold, 
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and put it carefully in the mould, so as not to disturb 
the fruit : place a paper on the top. Set it in a stew- 
pati, containing sufficient water to reach half-way up 
the mould, and boil it an hour ; when you turn it outj 
put over it a cupful of custard, with a table-spoonful 
of ratafia; or brandy, with a little nutmeg or grated 
lemon-peel. The custard should be rather sweet. 

405. To prepare Rice for Puddings. 

The rice should be well washed, and then put over 
the fire in a good quantity of water till it boils ; stir 
it, then strain it off, and boil it in milk. This is 
called blanching; which if not done, the rice will 
curdle the «nilk, and spoil the puddings. 

406. A Grourtd Rice Souffle Pudding. 

Put a spoonful of rice flour to half-a-pint of milk, 
and stir it on the fire till it boils and is quite stiff; 
stir in a piece of butter the size of a /Uutmeg, and set 
it by to cool. Line the dish with puff paste (No. 
291), and crimp the edge: put two large spoonfuls of 
jam at the bottom, spreading it all over. Add the 
yolks of four eggs to the rice, and mix it quite smooth, 
with a little nutmeg and a very little sifted white 
sugar : whisk the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, 
and mix lightly with the rice, then put it in the dish 
and place it immediately in a moderate oven, and bake 
it an hour. Put a paper on the top if it browns too 
fast If you wish to take it out of the dish it is baked 
in, butter the dish before you line it with the paste* 
This is an excellent pudding for children or invalids. 
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407. A Ground Rice Puddinff^ boiled. 

Mix two spoonfuls of rice flour with a pint of milk, 
and stir it on the fire till it boils ; then stir in a small 
piece of butter, and set it by to cooL Separate six 
eggs ; beat up the yolks with the rice, and the whites 
to a stiff froth. Butter a mould, and have ready a 
little boiling water in a stew-pan. Mix the whites 
lightly with the pudding ; fill the mould three parts 
full, and put a paper on the top ; set it in the stew- 
pan, cover it up, and let it boil an hour, but not very 
fast, or it will throw the pudding out of the mould : 
keep it covered up, and the water half-way up the 
mould. Put wine or lemon sauce* over it when you 
turn it out, which must be done the last thing. 

408. A Baked Rice Pudding, 

Boil four ounces of rice in plenty of milk, and let 
it become cold; then beat up three eggs in a basin, 
with two large spoonfuls of sugar, and a little nutmeg 
or cinnamon, sifted, and mix with the rice and milk. 
Butter the dish, and bake the pudding an hour. 

409. A Boiled Rice Pudding. 

Prepare it as tlie above, only omitting the sugar. 
Butter a mould, fill it, and put a paper on the top : 

* To make the sauce, rub a large lemon on a lump of sugar till, all 
the yellow rind is on it ; then cut it off with a knife into a basin, and 
squeeze the juice to it through a sieve: bruise more sugar — it will 
take half-a-pound— boil it, and add a piece of butter, rolled in flour. 
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steam it, placing lighted charcoal on the lid — or a 
cloth may be tied over it, and boiled an hour. Turn 
it out, and put half-a-pint of custard over it : unless 
intended for children — in which case, currant jelly, 
melted, may be substituted. 



410. Sago Pudding. 

Blanch four ounces of sago in water; strain the 
water from it, and boil it in a quart of milk till tender, 
then set it by to cooL Add to it half-an-ounce of 
butter, and the yolks of four eggs; sweeten it, and 
add nutmeg, lemon-peel, the whites of the eggs, 
beaten to a stiff froth, and, if approved of, a little 
brandy. Butter a mould, put the pudding into it, and 
steam it: or it may be baked, with a paste round the 
dish. If steamed, put wine sauce (seep. 170) over it. 



411. A Batter Pudding, bailed. 

Put three large spoonfuls of flour into a basin, and 
add to it sufficient milk to make it soft; beat it well 
with a wooden spoon till smooth, then beat up with it 
four eggs, and add as much milk as will reduce it to 
the thickness of cream. Butter the mould before you 
put in the pudding ; place a paper on the top, and tie 
a cloth over it When it has been boiled a few 
minutes, turn it over, to prevent the flour settling: 
boil it an hour and a hal£ Turn it out on the dbh, 
and put wine sauce (see p. 170) over it, making it 
rather sweet. 
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412. A Batter Pudding, baked. 

Make it as the preceding. Butter the dish, and 
bake it three-quarters of an hour. It may be turned 
out, but it is preferable to send it to table in the dish. 
This pudding is chiefly intended for children. 

413. Yorkshire Pudding. 

This is made in the same manner as the above, and 
baked in a tin made for the. purpose, under beef or 
veal, roasting. 

414. A Baked Apple Pudding. 

Prepare six or eight apples as for sauce; mash 
them, and pass them through a sieve — ^rub them 
through with the back of a wooden spoon : add a little 
nutmeg or grated lemon-peel, and sweeten to your 
taste. Beat up four eggs, and mix with it Put a 
puff paste (No. 291) round the dish, fill it, and put a 
few pieces of butter on the top ; bake it an hour. 

415. Another. 

Prepare six or eight apples as for sauce, and beat 
them through a sieve : add the yolks of four eggs and 
the white of one, a little nutmeg and sugar, and a tea- 
spoonful of arrowroot, then beat it up altogether. 
Butter a baking-dish, and put it into it : whisk the 
remaining three whites, with a teaspoonful of lemon. 
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juice, to a stiff froth, and mix well with it three large 
spoonfuls of sifted sugar: place it on the apple in 
rows, raising it up towards the middle; then sift 
enough sugar over it to cover it. Place it in a slow 
oven, and when the top begins to brown, put paper 
over it : bake it an hour. You may let the apple, &c. 
just set in the oven before the merang is put on, as 
there will be less risk of its burning. Place it in the 
oven half-an-hour, to set the merang, and finish dry- 
ing it in the screen. 

416. Apple Pudding^ in a mould. 

Prepare eight apples* as for sauce, beat them 
through a sieve, and add the yellow rind of a lemon, 
grated; then beat four eggs, with a tea-spoonful of 
arrowroot, and mix with the apples, sweetening it to 
your taste. Line a mould with paper, buttered on 
both sides, and put in the pudding — ^it must not be 
quite full; put a paper over, and steam it an hour. 
When you turn it out, take off all the paper, and put 
a cupful of custard over it. 

417. A Rott Pudding. 

Roll out a piece of short paste (No. 293) a quarter 
of an inch thick, and spread raspberry or any other 
jam upon it about the same thickness: roll it up, 
close the ends, and tie it in a cloth at both ends. 
Boil it according to its size. Suet paste may be used 
for any of these puddings. 

— ■I ■■■y. —■,■.■■,», . -■■■  imw^ ■■■■»■ 11 ■— ^^wiiiM M^i— ^— ,^1^— ^ , 

* As apples vary in size, half-a-pint of pulp is sufficient 
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418. Another. 

Roll out paste as above, and spread mincemeat 
over it, as prepared for mince pies : finish as above. 

419. Another, 

Roll out a paste as above, and spread grocers' cur- 
rants over it : roll it up, and finish as above. 

420. A Light Pudding, for Children, 

Boil four ounces of rice in milk till tender; pound 
it in a mortar till smooth and frothy, then add more 
milk, three eggs, a little spice, and a cupful of cur- 
rants. Butter a mould, put the pudding into it, and 
boil or steam it Wine sauce (see p. 170) or custard 
may be put over it 

421. A Bread Pudding, baked. 

Take a French roll, cut off the crust, and put the 
roU in a basin, then pour a pint of boiling milk on it, 
and cover it up : when cold, mix with it four eggs, 
beat up a little, with sugar and nutmeg. Rub an 
ounce of butter in the dish, then put in the pudding, 
and dredge sugar over it : bake it of a light brown. 

422^ A Bread Pudding, boUed. 

Prepare the bread and milk as above, and mix with 
it four eggs, beat up, and a little grated nutmeg. 
Butter a mould, and, having mixed the pudding, put 
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it in, and place a paper on the top : set it in a steamer 
or stew-pan, containing a smaU quantity of water, and 
put a few pieces of lighted charcoal on the top — ^it 
will take an hour: turn it out, and put wine sauce 
(see p. 170) or currant jelly over it *' 

 

423. ^ Bread-and-hutter^Pudding. 

Cut a few slices of bread-and-butter, take off the 
crust, and put a layer at the bottom of a baking-dish ; 
then sprinkle it with currants, candied peel, cut fine, 
grated nutmeg, and pounded sugar: do this alternately, 
till the dish is full A border of puff paste may be 
put round the edge. Beat up three eggs, mix with a 
pint of cream or milk, and put into the dish : bake it 
three-quarters of an hour. 

424. A Muffin Pudding, 

Pour a pint of boiling milk on a muffin ; then beat 
up three eggs, with a spoonful of sugar, a little spice, 
and an ounce of citron, cut smalL Butter the dish, 
put the muffin into it, and divide it into four pieces 
with your spoon : beat up the milk with the eggs, and 
put it over the muffin. Bake it half-an-hour. 

425. Cheese-curd and Almond Pudding. 

Having well pressed some cheese-curd, to drain the 
whey from it, rub it through a sieve, with an equal 
quantity of butter : add the yolks of six eggs, and the 
whites of two, beaten to a froth, the rind of a lemon. 
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and nutmeg, gtsAjed, a little brandy, some currants, 
and an ounce of almonds, pounded fine, sweetening it 
with pounded sugar* Butter the mould before you 
fill it, and put a paper over : bake it according to the 
size, in a moderate oven. Put wine sauce (see p. 170) 
in the dish. 

426. Tapioca Pttddinff, baked or boiled. 

Boil four ounces of tapioca in a pint of milk, having 
first blanched it as you would rice; when it has 
absorbed the milk, put it by to cool ; then add five 
yolks of eggs and three whites: beat it up, adding one 
or two spoonfuls of sugar, a little warmed butter, and 
some grated nutmeg. Brandy may be added, but if 
the pudding is intended for children, it is not ad- 
visable. Steam or bake it an hour. 

427. A Ginger Soujffle Pudding. 

Boil a pint of milk, and add to it four ounces of 
ground rice, or potato flour, with a piece of butter 
the size of a walnut; work it smooth, and when rather 
cold, stir in five yolks of eggs, one at a time, and two 
spoonfuls of white sugar, pounded. Beat the whites 
of the eggs to a stiff froth, and mix them in the pud- 
ding, with a teacupful of preserved ginger, cut into 
smsdl pieces. Butter some foolscap paper thickly on 
both sides, and line the mould, then put in the pud- 
ding, and place a paper on the top: put it into a 
stew-pan, containing sufficient boiling water to reach 
half-way up the mould, and set it by the side of the 
stove to boil slowly an hour ; but do not lift the lid often, 
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or it will cause the pudding to fall : a little fire placed 
on the lid, if done with care, assists it Take the 
paper off the top, and turn it on the dish, then take 
off the remainder of the paper, and put a cupful of 
boiled custard over it, to which a little brandy may be 
added, if approved of. Always prepare the mould 
before you begin to make the pudding. 

428. A Pancake Pudding. 

Half-fry two or three pancakes, not made very thin, 
and spread jam over them ; then roll them up together, 
to the size of a roll pudding, and brush them with egg 
at the ends, and also at the edges: tie them in a 
cloth^ and boil them as a roll pudding. When taken 
up, cut off both ends, and likewise cut it across the 
middle. Set it endways on the dish. 

429. Another. 

Fry some pancakes as above, and cut them to the 
shape of a mould : butter the mould, and line it with 
buttered paper. Spread jam thinly on the pancakes, 
and place them in the mould till it is full, letting the 
last pancake be without jam. Put a paper on the 
top, tie a cloth over, and boil it The pancakes 
should not be too much done in frying; and if the 
jam is thin, an egg, beat up with a little cream, and 
sprinkled over it, will set them together. Turn it 
out, and take off the paper. Make hot a little jam or 
jelly (whichever you put in the pudding), and put 
over it. 
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430, Arrowroot Bowffle Pudding, 

Moifiten two spoonfuls of arrowroot with a little 
milk : boil a pint of milk, putting in about half-an- 
ounce of butter, then stir in the' arrowroot quickly, 
and set it by to become cold. Break four eggs, and 
add the yolks to the arrowroot; put the whites on a 
dish, and beat them to a sti£f froth, then mix them 
lightly in the pudding. Butter the mould before you 
put in the pudding, not much more than half filling 
it: put a paper on the top, and set it in a stew<*pan or 
steamer : it will take an hour. Custard, with a little 
brandy, may be used for sauce ; or a little apple, or 
currant or raspberry jelly melted, may be put over it, 
if preferred. 

431. ^ Custard Pudding. 

Boil in a pint of milk a stick of cinnamon, six 
cloves, two laurel leaves, or bitter almonds, and the 
rind of half a lemon, pared very thin ; let it stand by 
the fire a quarter of an hour, then strain it through a 
sieve. Beat up four eggs, both whites and yolks; 
add the milk, and stir in two spoonfuls of sugar, 
pounded. Butter your dish before you put in the 
pudding, and bake it half-an-hour : or you may put 
it into a mould, and steam it, as directed above. 

432. Apple Dumplings. 

Pare some good-sized apples, scoop out the cores, 
and fill up the hollows with sugar and the thin rind of 
a lemon, in fine shreds, or two cloves pounded fine. 
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Roll out a piece of short paste (No. 293), and cover 
the apples. Tie them separately in a cloth, and boil 
them forty minutes. 

433. Baked Apple Bumplinga. 

They are made in the same manner as for boiling. 
Place them on a baking-sheet, and brush them with 
the white of egg, beaten to a froth ; then sift white 
sugar over them, and bake them half-an-hour. When 
they have been in the oven ten minutes, put paper 
over them, if the oven is hot Put a cupful of custard, 
or a little thick cream, in the dish, and let it become 
warm, then put in the dumplings. 

434. Bice Apple Dumplings. 

Blanch a large cupful of rice, and boil it, with an 
ounce of butter, till tender and rather dry; then beat 
up two eggs, and, when the rice is cool, stir them in 
it : spread it rather thin on a cloth, having first wetted 
it, and dredge a little flour over it Pare the apples, 
scoop out the cores, and fill them up with sugar and 
lemon-peel, or cloves pounded fine ; place them on the 
rice, and close it round them : tie them up^ and boil 
them an hour. Put a custard in the dish, and sift sugar 
over them. 

435. Bice Dumplings, brown. 

Make the dumplings as above, and boil them: 
take them out of the cloth, brush them with egg, and 
sift sugar over them ; then brown them in the oven, 
or with the salamander. 
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436. Currant Dumplings. 

Chop very fine half-a-pound of suet, to which add 
half-a-pound of currants, a spoonful of sugar, a grate 
of nutmeg, half-a-pint of milk, and one egg; mix them 
in flour to a light paste, but not too stiff, or they will 
be hard : make them about the size of a teacup. Wet 
the cloths, and dredge flour over them: tie up the 
dumplings firmly, but not too close ; they will take an 
hour and a half boiling. Put wine sauce (see p. 170) 
over them. 

43 7 • Lemon Dumplings, 

To a cupful of fine bread crumbs add a cupful of 
suet, chopped fine, and two eggs; then rub off the 
yellow rind of a lemon upon a lump of sugar, cutting 
it off as you rub it, and add the remainder of the 
sugar — ^in all six ounces — and the lemon-juice, strain- 
ed* Make of this quantity three dumplings, and boil 
them in a cloth. 

438. Fruit in Batter. 

Make batter as for a batter pudding, fiutter a 
mould, and fill it with magnum-bonura plums, so as to 
leave the top smooth ; then pour the batter in, and 
put a paper on the top : tie a cloth over, and boil it — 
if a quart mould, two hours. When turned out, put 
over it a little melted butter, made very sweet : or, if 
intended for children, a syrup of brown sugar. Green- 
gages, damsons, currants, gooseberries, or apples, may 
be used in the same way. 
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439. Darioles^ ffkued. 

Boil a pint of cream, then beat up four eggs and 
mix with it Butter the moulds before you fill them, 
cover them with paper, and steam them twelve or fif- 
teen minutes. Turn them out on a common dish, 
dredge sugar on the top, and glaze them by holding 
the salamander over them till brown. Melt some 
currant jelly and put it in the dish, then place the 
darioles on it in rows, with a small slice. 

440. Dariolei. 

Butter as many moulds as you require; make a 
custard (No. 431), and fill the moulds; then set them 
carefully in a steamer or stew-pan, with a little water, 
and place it on the stove — they will take ten or twelve 
minutes. One paper will do, cut so as to cover the 
whole of them. Place them on the dish in rows. 

441. Black Caps in Dariolea. 

Make a custard as directed for custard pudding (No. 
431); butter, the darioles, and put as many currants in 
each as will twice cover the bottom, then put in the 
custard, and set them in the steamer fifteen minutes, 
covering them with paper. Place them on the dish 
in rows. 

442. Green Caps. 

Boil a pint of cream : beat up four eggs in a basin, 
pour the cream on them, and stir it till rather cool (or 
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the cream may be cool before you mix it). Butter 
the moulds, and put parsley, chopped fine, at the bot- 
tom of them, then fill them with the cream: cover 
them with a paper, and steam them fifteen minutes. 
Turn them out, and place them on the dish in rows, 
with a sharp sauce under them. 

443. Black Caps. 

Pare and scoop six large apples, and fill the middle 
of each with sugar and two cloves pounded fine, and 
put white of egg and sugar, beaten to a stiff froth, on 
the top. Bake them in a moderately-heated oven — if 
they are not brown enough, hold the salamander over 
them. Put custard or some good cream in the dish. 

444. Meringuea in the shape of Eggs, 

Take the whites of six new4aid eggs and whisk them 
to a stiff froth; add twelve ounces of fine sugar, sifted 
through a silk sieve, and mix lightly. Put a sheet of 
foolscap paper on a baking-sheet, and place the merin- 
gues on it, of the shape of half an egg ; sift sugar over, 
and dry them in a slow oven — they should not be 
coloured Put a knife carefully under them, and raise 
them up; should any part remain moist, pick it out. 
Place two together, putting jam or jelly between. 
Dish on a napkin, or in a caramel basket, or in a 
border of jelly. 

445. Meringues in the form of Pears. 

Prepare the whites of eggs and sugar as above: 
place them on a sheet of paper in the shape of half a 
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pear-— which is done by dropping it from the spoon, 
and drawing it a little towards you, when it will form 
the stalk end of the pear. Bake them as directed in 
the preceding; and when done, place them two toge* 
ther, with sweetmeat between, and putting a stalk of 
parsley in the thin end to form the stalk. Dish on a 
napkin. 

446. Meringues and Cream. 

 

Prepare them as above, and bake them — ^making 
them rather larger and longer than for eggs. Prepare 
a cream as for glasses — ^let it be very stiff: flavour it 
with lemon, or any of the creams. Pile a little in the 
dish, and put a ring round — the halves resting partly 
one on the other, bottom downwards — then another, 
reversed, making it three rows in height: fill the 
middle with the cream. Oil the paper before you 
place the meringues on it 

447. Pancakes, 

Mix half-a-pint of milk with three spoonfbls of 
flour, quite smooth ; then beat up with it three eggs, 
and add half-a-pint more milk, reducing it to the con- 
sistency of cream. Put a piece of butter in a cloth, 
and rub the pan over with it, then put in a spoonful 
of butter: fry them very quick. Roll ihem on the 
pan, and put three, lengthways, on the dish ; dredge 
sugar over, then put three across, and sugar as before, 
till all are done. The juice of a lemon may be sprin- 
kled over them if approved of. 
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448. French Pancakes, 

Prepare the batter and fry them as above. Put 
jam or jelly on the pancake before you roll it up. 
Dish them as the above, but without sugar or lemon. 

449. Another. 

Fry four pancakes as above, and place them one 
upon another as you fry them. Put jam in the mid- 
die, and roll them up. Two or three in the dish is 
enough. 

450. Apple Fritters. 

Mix three spoonfuls of flour with milk, rather stifi^, 
and add three yolks and two whites of eggs ; beat it 
welL Chop rather fine three or four apples, and mix 
with the batter. Put a little butter in the pan, then 
drop them in, and fry them nicely brown, taking 
care that the apple is done. Put plenty of sugar over 
them. Put a napkin in the dish, and place the fritters 
rounds resting one on the other; then another round, 
reversed — and they will make a neat dish. 

451. Another. 

Make a batter as above. Pare some large apples, 
and take out the core with a round cutter; then cut 
them in sUces half-an-inch thick, till you have enough ; 
dip them in the batter, and drop them quickly into a 
stew-pan half-full of boiling lard, placed over a brisk 
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fire ; and, as they become brown, take them out with 
a small slice. Put plenty of sugar over them, and 
dish as above. 

452. French Fritters * 

Make a batter as for pancakes : let the fritters be 
very thin, and fry them only on one side. Slip them 
off upon a common dish, and roll in them damson 
cheese, cut in slips, plum jam, or any firm preserve 
you have. When you have made as many as you re- 
quire, dip them into egg beat up ; brush them all over 
with egg, and put bread crumbs over them. Fry 
them of a light brown in lard, and dish them on a 
napkin, as ressoles. 

453. Orange Fritters, 

Prepare a rather stiff batter; then peel some China 
oranges, and divide them into slips, without breaking 
the skin : dip them in the batter, then put them 
quickly into boiling lard, and fry them of a light 
brown. Place them on a sheet of kitchen paper, and 
dredge plenty of sugar over them : hold a salamander 
over, to glaze them — or they may be served without 
glazing, on a napkin. 

454. Fritters of Marmalade. 

Take some apple marmalade, quince, or any solid 
preserve, and cut it in round pieces, three inches long, 
which is best done with a cutter : dip them into egg, 
beat up, and then into bread crumbs — do it two or 

* All fritters must be carefully drained of the lard, &c. 
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three times, then drop th«m into boiling lard, and fry 
them quickly ; as soon as they are of a light brown, 
dish them on a napkin. 

455. Fritters as Cutlets. 

Boil in a pint of cream the rind of half a lemon, 
two laurel-leaves, or bitter almonds, six cloves, and 
half a stick of cinnamon ; let it stand a quarter of an 
hour, then strain it. Beat up four or five eggs, stir 
them in the cream, and sweeten to your taste : put it 
into a basin, and set it in a stew-pan placed on the 
fire, containing a little water, putting a paper on the 
basin, and placing the cover on the stew-pan : when 
set, take it off to become cold. Cut it down the mid- 
dle in slices half-an-inch thick, then cut them down 
again — they should be rounded at the corners, and of 
the shape of a cutlet : dip them into egg, beat up, and 
then into bread crumbs, twice, and fry them quickly 
in boiling lard till they are of a light brown. Drain 
and dish them on a napkin, as cutlets. 

The lard is not ready for any of these purposes till 
it has done crackling in the pan — the fire should be 
brisk. 

456.. Fritters^ Venella flavoured, 

. Boil a pint of cream and sweeten it; then beat up 
five eggs and mix with it: pass* it through a sieve, and 
add three spoonfuls of Venella liquid, then taste it, 
and if not enough, add another spoonful ; stir it, put 
it into a basin, and finish as directed in the preceding. 
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457. Fritters, Noyeau flavoured. 

Follow the directions given in the preceding, only 
using Noyeau instead of Venella. 



458. HamM Fritters. 

Rasp two or three French rolls, and cut them in 
thin slices : beat some eggs in a basin, and add an 
equal quantity of cream, with nutmeg and sugar. 
Put the slices of roll in a dish, and pour the eggs, &c. 
over them. This may be done in the morning. When 
required for use, fry them of a light brown, in butter, 
and dish them round on a napkin. 

459. Custards in Cups. 

Put a pint and a half of cream on the stove, with 
the rind of a lemon, cloves, cinnamon, bitter almonds, 
and sugar; let it stand a quarter of an hour, then 
strain it, and put it back again into the stew-pan, with 
the yolks of eight eggs, and stir it till nearly boiling : 
pass it through a sieve, and then fill the cups or 
glasses. 

460. Custards in Moulds. 

Prepare them in the same manner as the above, 
gutter some small moulds, fill them, and set them in 
a stew-pan containing a little water, placed on the 
fire, just to set them, then turn them out on the dish. 
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461. Apple and Custard, in a mould. 

Peel as many apples as will cover the bottom of a 
large stew-pan, cut them in halves, and take out the 
cores with a cutter, and also the stalk : add to them 
the juice of two lemons, half-a^pint of syrup, or ten 
ounces of sugar, and a little water : cover them^ and 
place them over a slow fire to stew ; and when they 
begin to soften, take them off, and let them become 
cold. Use a mould with a well in it: put into it a 
little clear jelly, and place some ice round, if you 
bs^ye any, to chill the mould : run the jelly all over, 
just to mask the mould, then cut some of the apples 
in quarters, and place them at the bottom, with slices 
of currant jelly, alternately : fill the middle of a por- 
tion of the apples with currant jelly, and place them 
sideways round the mould — cut them if large. Take 
the whole, of the trimmings, and the rest of the apples 
and syrup, and mash them over the fire, adding two 
ounces of isinglass, melted : pass it through a tammy, 
fill up the mould with it, and set in a cold place. 
Before turning it out on the dish, dip the mould 
quickly into warm water. Fill the well in the middle 
with custard,, as for cups. 

462. Jamange. 

Dissolve two ounces of isinglass in a little water: 
put into a small stew-pan half-a-pound of sugar, half- 
arpint of water, the rind of a lemon, pared thin, cinna- 
mon, and cloves; boil it a few minutes, then add the 
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isinglass, and strain it: add the juice of a lemon, 
strained, with a pint of white wine, and the yolks of 
four eggs; put it over the fire, and stir it till it is hot, 
but do not let it boil — then take it oflF, and stir it till 
nearly cold : put it into the mould, and set it in a cold 
place till wanted. 

463. Blancmange, 

Dissolve two ounces of isinglass in as little water as 
will just wet it Put into a stew-pan a pint and a 
half of cream, the thin rind of a lemon, cloves, cinna- 
mon, three bitter almonds, and two ounces of sugar ; 
boil it, and let it stand, to obtain the flavour of the 
spice, &c, then add the isinglass : strain it through a 
sieve into a basin, and stir it a few times, then let it 
settle. Pour it carefully into the mould, or the top 
will not be clear when it is turned out. 



464. Russian Charlotte, 

Cut a plain pound cake in slices nearly half-an-inch 
thick; then take a cutter, within the size of a shilling, 
and cut out from each slice as many pieces as you 
can. Take a plain mould, brush it with oil, both 
bottom and sides, and place round the edge a row of 
the round pieces of cake, than another — one resting 
on two — till the mould is lined; then take Venella 
cream, or any cream prepared for a mould, whisk it 
till it begins to set, and fill up the middle of the mould. 
When you use it, turn the mould over on the dish, 
and it will leave it 
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465. Another. 

Oil a mould, and place some small finger biscuits 
round, partly resting one on another. Take cream, 
prepared as for a mould, and whisk it till nearly cold ; 
when it begins to set, fill up the middle of the mould, 
and when quite set, turn it out on the dish. 

466. An Apple Charlotte. 

Prepare apples as for sauce, sweeten them to your 
taste, and add nutmeg and two eggs. Melt a piece of 
butter in a saucepan, put some of it in a mould, and 
turn it about, so as to run all over it : put in as many 
fine bread crumbs as will adhere to it ; then add more 
butter and bread crumbs, alternately, till half-an-inch 
thick. Put in the apples, &c., and put bread crumbs 
on the top, and butter : bake it three quarters of an 
hour, taking care that it does not burn. Turn it out 
carefully on the dish. 

467. Another, 

Cut a few slices of bread, about three quarters of 
an inch thick ; then take a cutter, and cut out a suf- 
ficient number of pieces of the crumb, about the size 
of a shilling : butter the mould, and place them close 
together round it in rows (one piece resting on two 
others), till the mould is lined; then put in the 
apples, and finish as directed in the preceding. 
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468. A Green Crooseberry Charlotte. 

Prepare a mould as directed in the preceding* 
scald a quart of green gooseberries, and rub them 
through a sieve : beat up four eggs, and add a little 
arrowroot and nutmeg, sweetening it to your taste ; 
then iSU the mould, and put bread crumbs on the top: 
bake it three quarters of an hour, and be careful in 
turning it out on the dish. 

469. Another, 

Cut a piece of bread a quarter of an inch thick, and 
the size of the bottom of the mould : butter the mould 
rather thickly, then place the bread .at the bottom of 
it Cut some slips of bread the same thickness, two 
inches wide, and in length the depth of the mould; 
place them round it, a little over each other, till the 
mould is lined : fill it with apple or gooseberry, and 
finish as directed in the preceding. 

470. Venella Cream. 

If you use the Venella in sticks, boil it in milk ; 
but the liquor is preferable, and may be obtained at 
any Italian warehouse : boil the cream and sweeten 
it — to a pint putting two or three spoonfuls of sugar, 
and an ounce of isinglass, melted and strained : when 
it has become rather cool, mould it* 



• Before turning the cream out, dip the mould into wann water, 
and turn it out quick. 
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471. Raspberry Creanu 

Take fresh raspberries, or jam, and pass through a 
sieve — if fresh, sweeten them; but if jam, add a 
squeeze of lemon, and a little prepared cochineal, to 
make the colour bright Mix with it an equal quan- 
tity of cream, and whisk it to a stiff froth. Dish 
either in a glass, or cups, or shapes made with wafers, 
or almond paste cups. 

472. Strawberry Cream* 

This is made in every respect the same as the 
preceding. 

473. Raspberry Cream, solid. 

Melt two ounces of isinglass : crush some fresh or 
bottled raspberries, if you have them, but if not, use 
jam (half-a-pound), and pass it through a sieve, adding 
a little lemon juice and a lump of sugar: strain the 
isinglass to it, and add as much thick cream, previously 
boiled, as will fill the mould, stirring it well together. 

474. Strawberry Cream, solid. 

This is made in the same manner as the preceding. 

475. Apricot Cream, 

Pass half-a-pound of jam through a sieve, and add 
to it the juice of half a lemon and a pint of cream ; 

k2 
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whisk it to a stiff froth* Dish in a glass, and spot it 
with currant jelly. 

* 

476. Peach Cream, 

Peach cream is made in the same manner as apri^ 
cot, only it requires a little more lemon juice. 

477. Lemon Cream, 

Dissolve two outaces of isinglass and strain it: rub 
the rind off two or three lemons with a lump of sugar, 
anfl scrape it into a basin, then squeeze into it the 
juice of the lemons. Boil a pint and a half of cream, 
and when cooled a little, dissolve in it a large piece of 
sugar : mix the lemon and isinglass with it — taking 
the whisk in one hand and pouring the cream in with 
the other — and whisk it till it is well mixed, then 
mould it 

47a Orange Cream. 

It is made precisely in the same manner as the 
• * preceding: if the oranges are becoming too sweet, add 
a little lemon juice. In both, the quantity of sugar 
used must depend on taste. 

479. Apple arid Gooseberry Cream. 

Prepare the apples or gooseberries as for fool (No. 
487) : for a qus^rt mould, add two ounces of isinglass, 
melted and strained ; mix it well in, and mould it. 



^ 
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When turned out of the mould, decorate it with pre- 
served orange or lemon peel, or green melon. 
* The moulds for these creams are better if slightly 
oiled: if they are kept very clean, and well tinnec^' 
the cream may be turned out without first immersing 
them in water. 

480. Pine Apple Cream. 

Boil a pint and a half of cream ; then dissolve an 
ounce and a half of isinglass in a very little water, add 

a little of the cream to it, and pass it through a sieve: 
mix it with the cream, and add pounded sugar, making 
it rather sweet The pine must be quite ripe — one 
too ripe for the table will do for this purpose : pare 
and cut it in dice, leaving the hard stalk. When the 
cream is nearly cold, put in the pine and the juice; 
stir it, and then put it into the mould. If you use 
preserved pine, omit the sugar. 

481. Ginger Creanu 

Boil a pint and a half of cream, and add to it an 
ounce and a half of isinglass, dissolved and strained. 
Cut in small pieces a breakfast-cupful of preserved 
ginger ; put a little of the syrup in the cream, and 
when it begins to set, put in the ginger, then mould it 

482. Whipped Coffee Creanu 

To a quart of good cream add an egg, mixed with 
a pinch of gum dragon, pounded fine, and sweeten to 
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your taste ; whisk it to a stifF froth, adding a little 
strong coffee, and let it stand to settle. It may be 
served either iu a glass dish, in small glasses, or in 
a cake shape. 

483. Whipped Cream, -Rum Flavoured. 

Prepare it as the preceding, only using nmi instead 
of coffee : add the yellow rind of a lemon, grated, or 
rubbed on the sugar. 

484. Whipped Cream^ Venille Flavoured. 

Prepare the cream as for coffee, but flavour with 
the liquid of Venille instead of coffee : add sifted 
sugar. 

485. Wliipped Crearn^for a Trifle. 

Take a quart of thick fresh cream, and put to it an 
ounce of pounded sugar, a small glass of white wine, 
and a table-spoonful of ratifia brandy ; whisk it to a stiff 
froth, then let it stand and settle. Take it off on a 
sieve, or leave it till you use it 

486. Whipped Cream^ with Maraschino. 

Take a quart of good cream, quite cold; put in 
half-a-teaspoonful of gum dragon, pounded fine, to an 
egg, and mix them; then put it to the cream, and 
whisk to a stiff froth: let it stand and settle — the thin 
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part will go to the bottom. When you want to dish 
it, take off the top, and put it in a clean hsain : lightly 
mix in sifted sugar, about a cupful, and a wine-glass- 
fill of maraschino. This may be served alone, or in 
paste, or on a trifle, or cake, &c. 

487. Gooseberry FooL 

Scald a quart of gooseberries, and pass them 
through a sieve : sweeten them to your taste, and add 
thick cream, boiled, the yolk of an egg, a little nut- 
meg, and two ounces of isinglass, melted and strained, 
then put it into the mould. 

488. Apple FooL 

Scald and mash a quart of gooseberries, and rub 
them through a sieve; add to them about a pint of 
cream, boiled (or if the gooseberries are young, rather 
more), the yolk of an egg, and sugar to your taste. 
Put it into a glass trifle-dish. 

489. Apple Souffle. 

Prepare apples as for sauce; put a little lemon 
juice over them, and just sufficient water to prevent 
them burning : when done, rub them through a sieve, 
then add cream and sugar^ with a little nutmeg or 
cinnamon, sifted. Serve it in a glass trifle-dish. 

490. Orrdet Souffle. 

Pound five ounces of sugar with a spoonful of 
orange flower- water, and three bitter almonds pounded 
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fine ; then add to it the yolks of five eggs, and beat 
the whites to a stiff froth : melt two ounces of butter 
in a frying-pan, and put in the yolks, sugar, &c. ; put 
the whites on the top as it sets, and turn one half on 
the other; sift sugar upon it, and hold a salamander 
oyer, to glaze it Slide it carefully on the dish. This 
is a second course remove. 

491. Sweet Omlet 

Beat up five eggs with a gill of good cream : melt 
two ounces of butter in the omlet-pan, and put in the 
^ggSj&c, adding a little sugar, salt, and nutmeg; then 
shake it a little till it is set^ and of a light brown at 
the bottom : put a large spoonful of apricot jam in the 
middle, and turn one end on the other — that is, give 
it one fold — ^and place it on the dish. 

492. A Tnfle. 

Take three or four sponge cakes, or any pieces 
left, the day previous, of a large cake ; soak them in 
white wine, and place them at the bottom of a glass or 
silver dish ; put over them raspberry or apricot jam, 
or jelly: put a custard over, and finish with the 
whipped cream (No. 485). 

493. Another. 

Put small sponge cakes in the dish and a few mac- 
caroons; put a custard over, and finish with the cream 
(No. 485). 
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494. Another, 

Boil sugar to caramel: stick ratifia cakes up in 
the shape of a basket, and fill with the whipped 
cream (No. 485). Spot the top with currant jelly. 

495. A Cake Trifle. 

Take a Savoy cake ; cut off the top, and scoop out 
the middle, leaving the shell entire ; put in a cupful 
of custard, and fill up with the whipped cream (No. 
485). 

496. An Apple Trifle. 

Peel and scoop about twelve small apples, and stew 
them in syrup and lemon juice : place them in a dish, 
piled up; fill the holes in the middle with custard, 
and put some over. Put whipped cream (No. 485) 
on the top, and garnish with apple jelly. 

497. To Clarify Suffar. 

For all kinds of fruit jellies it is best to have a 
syrup, which is useful for ices or any other purpose. 
Put a pound of sugar, broken up, into a stew-pan, 
with half-a-pint of cold water, and the white of an egg 
beat to a froth ; set it on the fire, and when it nearly 
boils add a little more water, to make the scum rise; 
let it boil a few minutes, then strain it through a nap- 
kin or silk sieve. If you make a larger quantity, it 
will keep in glass bottles. 
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498. Orange Jelly, 

Take a large lump of sugar ; wipe the rind of two 
or three oranges with a clean wet cloth, then dry 
them, and rub the yellow rind off upon the sugar: 
scrape the sugar into a basin, and squeeze into it the 
juice of nine oranges and one or two lemons ; mix the 
sugar and rind well with the juice, and pass it through 
a napkin: add as much syrup (No. 497) as will make 
it sweet, allowing for the sugar scraped with the rind. 
When oranges syre not to be had, a large spoonful 
of orange jam will do. Melt an ounce of isin- 
glass in a very little water, then put the juice, &c., 
into a stew-pan, to make it warm enough to mix the 
isinglass with it ; pass it through a napkin, and mould 
it for use. A little water may be added, if too strong, 

499. Orange Sponge. 

The same as orange jelly, except that it will re- 
quire a quarter of an ounce more isinglass; and 
instead of putting it in a mould, put it into a large 
white basin, and set it on the ice, or in a pan of cold 
water, whisking it till it begins to set on the sides of 
the basin and looks like cream : put it into the mould 
quick, or it will not take the shape when turned out 
for use. Decorate with preserved peel or any green 
peel, or red currant jelly, cut to your taste. 

500. Champagne Jelly. 

. Take two ounces of isinglass and dissolve it in a 
little water in a quart stew-pan : when you see die 
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isinglass dissolved, add half-a«pint of syrup (No. 497), 
a little prepared cochineal, and a pint of pink cham- 
pagne — ^if not sweet enough add more syiup; pass 
this through a fine napkin and mould it, then set it in 
a cold place till wanted. 

In all jellies the quantity of isinglass must depend 
on the quantity of jelly you make : if not stifi^ enough, 
add more. 

501. Noyeau Jelly, 

This is made in every respect as the preceding, 
only using noyeau instead of wine. 

502. Pine Apple Jelly, 

The pine must be quite ripe — one too ripe for the 
table will do. Cut it up small, and put it into a 
boiling syrup, not too sweet — a little water may be 
necessary. Bum a little sugar in an iron spoon, not 
too high, but only of a light brown, and drop it in, to 
give a little colour : add isinglass as above (No. 500). 
Pass it through a napkin, and when a little cool put 
it in the mould. 

503. Calf 8'feet Jelly. 

Chop oflf the end bones of four calves' feet; put 
them into a stock-pot. with water enough to cover 
them, and boil them till Very tender. Strain it 
through a sieve, and set it by till cold; then take off 
the fat, and wipe it with a coarse cloth. Put the 
stock into a stew-pan ; break eight eggs into a basin. 
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whites, shells, and yolks, all together; pare the thin 
yellow rind of four or five lemons, but take care that 
none of the white rind is put in, as that is bitter. 
Add the juice of the lemons to the stock, with three 
bitter almonds blanched and beat in a mortar, six 
cloves, and half a stick of cinnamon: it will take 
nearly a pound of sugar, but that must depend on the 
taste of the person that makes it ; nearly a bottle of 
white or port wine, and a glass of brandy. Melt the 
stock in the stew-pan, then put in all the other ingre-. 
dients, and whisk it all well together; set it on a good 
stove fire, and keep stirring it with the whisk till it 
nearly boils ; let it boil five minutes, then take it off 
the fire, and put on the lid two Or three bits of char- 
coal or some embers, for ten minutes. Have your 
jelly-frame, with a very clean flannel bag, and two 
china basins, near the fire : put your jelly altogether 
into the bag ; take up the basin you first placed imder 
the bag, and put the other under; return the jelly 
into the bag, and change the basin again, until it is 
quite clear. Put a cloth over the stand, to keep it 
warm, or it will not run out of the bag. If a mould 
is wanted for table, fill it before the jelly is cold. 



504. Another, 

Take the calf 's-foot stock as before directed, and 
add the juice and yellow rind of one lemon, sugar, and 
a handful of cloves, or the essence of cloves if you 
have it Clarify as directed in No. 503; pass it 
through the jelly-bag till clear, then mould it 
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505. Mosaic JeUy, 

This may be made from the remains of jelly and 
blancmange. Melt a little of the white, and colour 
it pink with cochineal, then let it get cold. Cut leaves 
or dice of green preserve ; chop the white blancmange 
and also that you coloured, and mix with the green. 
Put a little clear jelly in the mould, ^^nd drop some of 
the blancmange in just before it is set — ^it must not 
be warm, or it will melt Put in a few dried cherries, 
or spot it with currants. Set the mould in cold water, 
and as it sets add more, till the mould is full. The 
jelly must be just a liquid, or it will not be clear. 

I never use ice for jelly, if it is possible to avoid it, 
as it always reduces the strength of the jelly and 
makes it thick. 

506. A Custard JeUy. 

Make a custard as for cups : to a pint and a half 
add an ounce and a quarter of isinglass, dissolved; 
mix it well, and mould it. 

507. A Ribbon Jelly. 

Warm a little clear jelly of any kind, put a little in 
a mould and run it all round, leaving it half-an-inch 
thick at bottom, then set it in a cold place. Take a little 
pink and a little white blancmange, and a little yellow, 
coloured  with saffron, or the yolk of an egg; just 
melt them, and run them into the mould, alternately, 
as they become stiff, putting a little clear jelly between 
each stripe. Be very quick in turning it out, that it 
may not run, or the outside will not be clear. 
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508. Raspberry Ice Cream. 

Take a half-pound pot of raspberry jam, and rub it 
through a sieve with a wooden spoon : add a pinch of 
salt, a very little pounded sugar, and half-a-spoonful 
of lemon juice. Stir it in a pint of cream, with a 
little cochineal, and put it in the freezing-pot Set 
the pot in the ice (at least half-way up the sides), and 
add two pounds and a half of salt : mix the salt with the 
ice, and turn the freezing-pot a few minutes ; put the 
ice up to the outside, and with the spaddle work it from 
the inside* If it is to be shaped, freeze it as stiff as 
new butter. Fill the moulds, and put them in ice, 
with plenty of salt, an hour before they are wanted ; 
dip them in cold water when you want to turn out 
the cream. Observe to put a piece of white paper at 
each end, between the lids of the mould and the ice — 
it prevents the salt getting in. The moulds are rarely 
used in the present day ; the ice is frozen rather solid 
in the pots, and taken out into the ice-pail or dish. 
The quicker ice is frozen the better will be the fla- 
vour: it must have plenty of salt; and turning the 
pot briskly will make it freeze very quick. By 
moving the ice, if it has to stand long, it will continue 
freezing. 

509. Strawberry Ice Cream, 

Pass strawberry jam through a sieve, and add rather 
more lemon juice than for the raspberry, as strawberry 
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jam is rather flat ; but in every other respect proceed 
as directed for raspberry. 

510. Apricot Ice Cream. 

Pass apricot jam through a sieve; pound five or six 
bitter almonds, and add a little lemon juice to them; 
pass them through a sieve, and then add the cream — 
a pint to half-a-pound of jam Finish as directed 
(No. 508). 

511. Peach Ice Cream, 
This is made in every respect the same as apricot. 

512. PiTie Apple Ice Cream, 

Take pine jam and mix with the cream, then rub 
as much through the sieve as will pass : put it in the 
freezing-pot, and finish as directed (No. 508). 

513. China Orange Ice Cream, 

Take a large spoonful of marmalade, and squeeze 
into it a lemon, or if sufficiently acid, water, to soften 
it ; pass it through a sieve, add the cream, and finish 
as directed for raspberry (No. 508). 

514. Cederatta Ice Cream, 

Take as much cream as you require, and sweeten 
with pounded sugar; stir in the sugar, and add two 
or l^ee spoonfuls of cederatta essence — ^flavouring it 
to your taste. Finish as in No. 508. 
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515. Lemon Ice Cream, 

Rub two lemons with a large lump of sugar, till all 
the yellow rind is on it; cut it off, and add more 
pounded sugar (in all half-a-pound), with the juice of 
the lemons; then whisk the cream in. The cream 
should be boiled and allowed to get cold before it is 
used. Finish as directed in No. 508. 

516. Noyeau Ice Cream. 

Take as much cream as required, and sweeten with 
pounded sugar; put a wine-glassful of noyeau to a 
pint and taste it, as glasses vary in size : make it rich, 
and finish as directed in No. 508. 

517. Currant Ice Cream, 

Take currant jam, black or red, and pass it through 
a sieve with a little warm water; mix the cream with 
it If you use the jelly, warm it, to mix and pass 
through the sieve. If the colour is not good, add a 
little cochineaL Finish as in No. 508. 

518. Brown Bread Ice Cream. 

Take a pint of boiled cream, and sweeten with 
pounded sugar; put a cupful of brown-bread crumbs 
in the freezing-pot, add the cream to it, and stir it, to 
mix the bread and set it. Proceed as directed for 
raspberry (No. 508). 
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519. Coffee Ice Cream. 

Boil an ounce of coffee in a cupful of water, and 
strain it through a piece of muslin : add the boiled 
cream, and sweeten to your taste — ^it should be rich. 
Finish as directed in No. 508. 

520. Ginger Ice Cream. 

Take a teacupful of preserved ginger, cut it in 
small pieces, and put two or three spoonfuls of the 
syrup with it; put it into the freezing-pot, and add a 
pint of cream: turn it about to mix, and let it set 
before you leave it. Finish as in No. 508. 

521. Burnt Ice Cream, 

Take the yolks of four eggs and haif-a-gill of syrup 
(No. 497) I boil a pint of cream, then stir in the eggs 
and syrup. Put two ounces of pounded sugar into a 
small stew-pan, and set it on the fire to melt and be- 
come brown — stirring it all the time to get it of one 
colour; mix it with the cream, &c., by passing it from 
one stew-pan into another; then pass it through a 
sieve, and finish as directed in No. 508. 

522. Freak Strtmherry Ice Cream. 

The scarlet strawberry is best for the purpose. 
Pick a pint from the stalks, and rub them through the 
sieve : put four or five ounces of pounded sugar* to a 

*M^^— ^^-^^^^^'W**^^ I  I ".^^i^i— ^^M^^M^— ^.^.w 11^  ■» ^g' W - I I    III — — ^»  I   P« I ^mm^mm^ 

* It is better to be guided by the taste with respect to the quantity 
of sugar required, as fruit varies in different seasons. 
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pint of cream ; mix with the strawberries, and put it 
into the freezing-pot Finish as directed in No. 
508. 

523. Freak Raspberry Ice Cream. 

Crush a pint of raspberries and pass them through 
a sieve ; sweeten with pounded sugar, and add a pint 
of cream. Proceed as directed in No. 508. 

524. Fresh Apricot Ice Cream. 

Take some ripe apricots and crush them ; take out 
the stones, and pass them through the sieve — you 
should have a pint of pulp : sweeten it, add a pint 
of cream, and finish as in No. 508. 

525. Fresh Currant Ice Cream. 

Crush some red or black currants (enough to 
produce a pint of pulp) and pass them through a 
sieve: sweeten with pounded sugar, add a pint of 
cream, and proceed as directed in No. 508. 

526. Orange Ice Cream. 

Rub the rind of one or two oranges on a lump of 
sugar ; cut it off, and add to it the juice of four or five 
oranges, and more sugar if required: strain it, and 
add a pint of cream. If the oranges are too sweet, a 
little lemon juice may be added. Finbh as directed 
in No. 50a 
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527. Fresh Pine Ice Cream. 

Crush a full ripe pine, or pound it, and rub it 
through a sieve, getting all you can from it: sweeten 
with pounded sugar, and add a pint of thick cream. 
Finish as directed, No. 508. 

528. Fresh Peach Ice Cream. 

Take some ripe peaches and crush them ; take out 
the stones, and pass them through the sieve — ^you 
should have half-a-pint of pulp: sweeten it, add a 
pint of cream, and finish as in No. 508. 

529. Cherry Ice Cream. 

Crush a pint of ripe cherries and strain them: 
sweeten with pounded sugar, and add a pint of cream. 
Finish as directed in No. 508. 

530. VeniUe Ice Cream. 

Boil the cream and sweeten it ; then add the liquid 
Venille to your taste ; or boil the sticks in milk, and 
add cream : put it into the freezing-pot, and finish as 
in No. 508. 

N.B. — As all the creams should be boiled, if not 
rich enough add yolks of eggs. 

531. Millefruit Water Ice. 

Rub the rind of a lemon on sugar and cut it in a 
basin : squeeze the lemon to it, and if small, add the 
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juice of another; then add half-a-pint of water and a 
gill of syrup (No. 497) — it must be a rich lemonade. 
Put it into the freezing-pot till frozen as stiff as snow. 
Cut up orange and lemon peel, preserved, and green 
citron, or angelica, adding a dozen dried cherries, and 
mix with the above. If intended to be moulded, drop 
a few drops of cochineal in places as you put it in the 
mould; but if not moulded, only mix the fruit in and 
shut it close till you take it out : stir it that it may be 
frozen. Drop the cochineal when you are going to 
dish, and give a few turns. For freezing, see No. 508. 

532. Fresh Peach Water Ice. 

Crush the peaches, and pass through a sieve about 
two-thirds of the quantity^ making the remaining one- 
third into syrup. Pound the kernels of the stones 
fine, and pass them through the sieve with the syrup. 
Finish as raspberry (No. 608). 

533. Fresh Apricot Water Ice, 

Make it as the preceding, and finish as directed in 
No. 50a 

534. Strawberry Water Ice. 

Take a half-pound pot of strawberry jam, mix it 
with a little water, and pass it through a sieve ; add a 
pinch of salt, and a little cochineal and water, to make 
a pint of it If too sweet, add a little lemon juice. 
For freezing, see No. 508. 
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535. Raspberry Water lee. 

Take a half-pound pot of raspberry jam, mix it with 
I water, to make a pint, and pass it through a sieve. 

I Finish as directed in Na 508. 

536. Currant Water Ice. 

This is made in the same manner as the preceding. 
Finish as in No. 50a 

537. Cherry Water Ice. 

; See raspberry. 

N.B. — The bottled fruit is' preferable, if you have 
it; in which case use the syrup as for fresh fruit 

538. Orange Water Ice. 

Grate the yellow rind of an orange into a basm, and 
add the orange juice till you have two-thirds of the 
quantity you require to ice ; strain it through a sieve, 
and add syrup : if too sweet, add lemon juice. Finish 
as directed in No. 508. 

539. Lemon Water lee. 

Grate the yellow rind of a lemon, and add the juice 
of two (for a pint of ice), with syrup (No. 497) and 
a little water. Finish as directed in No. 508. 

540. Grape Ice. 

Take the juice only of two or three lemons ; add 
water and syrup to the richness of the juice of the 
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grape, then add two or three spoonfuls of elder-flower 
water : it should bear the flavour of the Frontignac 
grsLpe. For freezing, see No. 508. 

541. Apricot Water lee. 

Take half-a-pound of apricot jam, and add to it a 
little lemon juice, and six bitter almonds pounded fine 9 
put in a cupful of water, and pass the whole through 
a sieve ; add enough water to make a pint. Finish 
as directed in No. 508. 

542. Peach Water Ice, 

This is made in every respect the same as the pre- 
ceding. 

543. Pine Apple Water Ice. 

Take some pine jam, add a little lemon juice to it, 
and if too sweet, a little water, then pass it through a 
sieve : the quantity of water must depend on the rich- 
ness of the jam — ^it should be rich. For freezing, see 
No. 508. 
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544. To make Yeast or Barm, 

Boil three pounds of potatoes, in as much water as 
will cover them, to a mash, and pass them with the 
water through a sieve (take care in paring the pota- 
toes that all the eyes are picked out) ; then add more 
water, till it is about the thickness of common yeast. 
Put in six ounces of lump sugar, and when nearly 
cold, add four table spoonfuls of good yeast : stir it in 
at the time, but not after. Let it stand twelve hours 
in a rather warm place — any part of a room where 
there is a fire will do. Then put it in a cold situation, 
and in twelve hours it will be fit for use. Put it in a 
jar, and tie a paper over : it will keep a week or ten 
days. 

545. Anotiier. 

When good potatoes are not to be had, use a flour 
paste made about as thick as gruel. Add to every 
pint of it, when nearly cold, one ounce of sugar and a 
spoonful of yeast Work it as the potato yeast, and 
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keep it in a jar. As this is seldom made except in 
hot weather, it will not keep more than three or four 
days. It must stand in a cold place, but not in ice, 
for that destroys the strength of the yeast 

546. Rolls for Breakfast. 

The last thing over-night take three pounds of fine 
flour, rather more than half-a-pint of potato yeast, or 
of the paste-yeast, a little salt, and two eggs : then 
warm a little milk (which in hot weather should boil and 
get cold again), and make a light dough of it; set it 
on the kitchen table all night, covered with a cIoth« 
The next morning turn it on the dresser, mould it 
over, and make it up in whatever shape you want it. 
Twists are made by taking a bit of butter on the 
dresser instead of flour, and rolling oub a long thia 
length of the dough : then cut it in lengths and turn 
it in whatever shape you fancy, or may have seen. 
Place them on the baking-sheet and set it by the fire 
half-an-hour, to rise, while the oven is heating. For 
French rolls, put a piece of dough in each shape, set 
them to rise, and place them in the oven ten minutes 
before the others, as they must be rasped. The very 
small fancy twists, &c., should be brushed over the 
top with an egg, beaten with a little milk, before you 
set them to rise. Bake these in a slow oven, as tihey 
should be coloured but very little. 

547. Buns. 

Take a piece of the dough made for the rolls ; dis- 
solve a bit of butter in a very little warm milk, beat 
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it together, and mix with the dough. Add a little 
sifted lump sugar, one egg, a little allspice, carraway 
seeds, and currants — any or all of them, as approved* 
It must then have an hour to rise ; after which, take a 
little flour on the dresser, and make the buns in what- 
ever shape you please. Place them on the baking- 
sheet, and set them by the fire to rise. Brush them 
over with the eggs and milk as prepared for the small 
rolls, or sift a little white sugar on the top ; for which 
purpose whisk the white of an egg, brush it over, and 
then sift the sugar upon it These must have rather 
a slow oven, and will take a little longer baking than 
rolls of the same size. 

548. Household Bread. 

The potato yeast is best for this purpose; and 
moist sugar will do if lump is a consideration. For a 
bushel of flour use the quantity of yeast that two 
pounds of potatoes make, with a handful of salt, and 
lukewarm water. First make a hole in the middle of 
the floiir, put in the yeast and salt, and three quarts of 
water, and stir it up to a stiff batter : this is what is 
called the sponge. Shut it up two hours, and then 
make it into dough with warm water, but not very 
sti£ Cover it up again another hour, or an hour and 
a half, and in the meantime heat the oven ; then take 
out the dough on the moulding-board before the oven, 
and mould it in pieces the size of half a loaf: give it 
a good nioulding, and leave it on the board before the 
fire, at least half-an-hour ; it will then only require 
making into loaves, when the oven is ready* If you 
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make eight loaves of a bushel of flour, they will take 
three hours and a half baking* Take care the oven is 
hot, and while it is heating frequently scrape one side 
and turn the fire over to it, and then scrape the other 
side. You need not shut the door at first, if too 
warm, 

549. French Cottage Bread. 

French bricks are made of the same dough as rolls, 
or they may be made of a piece of the bread dough. 
Mould it well, and put it into a tin shape — it should 
be only half full — set it by the fire, and it will rise to 
the top. Do not shake it in putting it into the oven. 
Bake according to the size of the tin used : all kinds 
of bread ought to be well baked. 

550. Scotch Sago Bread. 

In Scotland, and some parts of England, sago is 
much used for making bread. A pound of sago to a 
bushel of flour are the proportions. It is pounded 
and mixed with the flour, and made up . as bread is 
generally. It is good for relaxation. 

• 551. ^ Bread Cake, for breakfast or luncheon. 

Take a pound and a half of flour, a breakfast cupful 
of potato yeast, and another of warm milk : put the 
flour into a basin, and the yeast and milk in the mid- 
dle of it, then stir it up a Uttle with a wooden spoon : 
set it by the fire an hour to rise, after which put in a 
little salt and make it into a light dough. Put it to 
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rise again an hour, or more if not light Cut fine the 
peel of half a candied orange or lemon, and add 
it to a breakfast cupful of dry currants or sun raisins, 
a little pounded spice (which includes nutmeg, cloves, 
cinnamon, and mace, mixed together, pounded and 
sifted), half a teaspoonful of ginger, and a spoonful of 
carraway seeds. Warm three ounces of butter, and 
put it, with three of sifted sugar and two eggs, to the 
dough. Mix it well with a wooden spoon, and then 
put in the other ingredients. Put it into a tin shape 
that it will half fill, set it by the fire till it rises to the 
top, and then bake it an hour and a half. The less 
you beat it after the fruit is in the better, if first 
mixed, so that when cut it may appear all alike. 

552. Yorkshire Cakes, 

Make a pint of milk lukewarm, with four ounces of 
butter. Take two pounds of flour, two eggs, and 
three spoonfuls of yeast ; put in the milk and butter, 
and beat them well together. Let it rise an hour, then 
knead it, and make it into small cakes : place them 
on tins, brush a little egg over, and set them by the 
fire to rise. Bake them in a slow oven. This is as 
they are made in Yorkshire. 

553. Another. 

Warm a pint of milk, into which put one ounce of 
butter. Take flour, half-a-pint of potato yeast, and 
one egg, and make it into a light paste, the last thing 
at night, leaving it In a warm place. In the morning 
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knead it, then make it into small cakes, and place 
them on the tins. Brush egg over the tops ; let them 
rise by the fire, and then bake them in a slow oven. 
Carraway seeds may be used, if approved of. 

554. A Seed Cake, 

Take a little light dough as prepared for rolls. 
Warm six ounces of butter in a saucepan, and with 
two pounds of dough mix three eggs, a cupful of milk 
or cream, six ounces of sugar, and one of carraway 
seeds. Butter the shape, mix up the cake lightly, 
and put in enough to half fill it. Set it by the fire, to 
rise to the top of the shape, before baking. 

555. A Spice Cake. 

Prepare a cake as the seed cake, leaving out the 
carraway seeds only. Pound and sift some allspice, 
and put in a large teaspoonful. Finish as in the 
preceding. 

556. ^ Ginger Cake, 

Prepare a cake as above (No. 554), only leaving 
out the seeds, and putting in half-an-ounce of ground 
ginger instead. This is good for indigestion. 

557' A Polish Baba, 

Take a pound and a half of fine flour, sifted, into 
which put half-a-pint of potato yeast, a quarter of a 
pint of cream, and four eggs. Mix this in the even- 
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ing, and let it stand all night in the kitchen. In the 
morning work a pound of butter to a cream, then take 
a wooden spoon and mix it lightly with the paste, 
adding three ounces of sifted sugar, six eggs, and a 
glass of white wine. Butter a mould, or a stew-pan, 
which is a good shape for this cake, and put a thin 
piece of the paste round it, then add three ounces of 
currants and the same quantity of the best raisins, 
stoned, but not chopped ; mix them in, and put all in 
the mould. The paste is put round the mould that 
no plums may appear on the sides. Double a sheet 
of paper, place it round the outside of the mould, and 
butter the inside a little: set it back, but not near the 
fire or in a draught. Put the paper close to the 
mould, for if the cake is good it will rise above the 
shape — ^it must stand several hours — as this cake is 
usually a top remove for the second course at dinner. 
It will take an hour and a quarter to bake in a mode- 
rately heated oven. It is sent hot to table on a nap- 
kin, folded as the Maltese cross, and eaten with white 
wine on the plate. 

558. Sponge and Savoy Cakes. 

The shapes for these cakes must be quite dry. 
Put a little butter into a saucepan and set it on the 
fire to boil; take off the scum, then pour a little 
into the shapes, and brush them over with a small 
painter's brush. Do this to as many as you 
intend to fill. Then put some sifted sugar in the 
moulds, and shake them about till they look white all 
ovegr ; after which beat the mould on the dresser, hot- 
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torn upwards. The sugar for this cake, and for cakes 
in general, must be pounded and sifted through a silk 
sieve. Put twelve eggs in one scale, and sifted sugar 
in the other^ an equal weight; then take out the sugar 
and put in sifted flour, also four of the eggs, and 
weigh the eight eggs against the flour; then nicely 
separate the yolks from the whites of the eggs — ^put 
the whites into a large white basin, and beat them with 
a wire whisk a little; add half-a-spoonful of lemon 
juice, and beat it to a stiff froth — this will leave the 
whites of the eggs firm — then take a wooden spoon, 
put in the yolks, and mix it up lightly; put in the 
sugar, mix a little more, and then add the flour ; mix 
it all together and fill the moulds. If you have any 
small ones, sift sugar orer the top, but not the large 
ones : the sooner you get them into tb6 oven the bet- 
ter after you begin to beat the eggs. This cake must 
not be left while making, or it will spoil. The common 
moulds will take an hour and a quarter to bake, and 
the sponge cakes twenty- five minutes; the oven must 
be made only moderately hot. The above quantity 
will make two cakes in moulds, and a dozen small 
ones. Be sure to fill them only half-full. 

559. A much approved Plum Cake. 

Put a pound and a half of batter into a 8tew-pan» 
and place it in the screen a few minutes,< then take a 
wooden spoon and beat it to a cream. Sift a ' pbuhd 
and a half of flour, and eighteen ouneiea of sugar; 
break fifteen eggs into a large basin, leaving out six 
^idkkes, which put into another basin. • Beat the eggs 
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and sugar with a wire whisk nearly half-an-hour ; 
then put in half the flour, and mix with a wooden 
spoon. Having taken out the whisk, add the butter 
and the other part of the flour: mix lightly, then add 
a pound of currants quite dry, a pound of sun raisins, 
six ounces of candied peel cut small, and two tea- 
spoonfuls of pounded spice (which includes nutmeg, 
cloves, cinnamon, and mace, sifted). Butter the 
moulds, and line them with foolscap paper : fill them 
three parts full. These cakes should not be made 
very small. K the above quantity is made into three 
cakes, they will take two hours and a half baking : the 
bread oven is best for them. If iced, the whites of 
the eggs saved will make the iceing (No. 566). 

560. Ginger Cakes. 

Sift and dry two pounds of flour, and put it on the 
dresser; break three eggs into a stew-pan, whislf them 
a little, and add half-a-pint of good cream : whisk it 
together over a slow fire, and make it a little warm, 
adding a pound of butter in small pieces. Let the 
butter just melt, then add two ounces of ground gin- 
ger, half-a-pound of pounded sugar, and a teaspoonful^ 
of essence of ginger. Put these into the flour, and 
add a spoonful of carraway seeds, just bruised in the 
mortar. Work this to a paste and roll it out thifl, 
then cut your cakes any size you please. Rub the 
baking-sheets with buttered paper, and bake them in 
rather a quick oven five or six minutes. Keep them 
dry and crisp. They are mostly used for hunting, or 
when tftvelUng. 
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561. Water Cakes, with Carraway Seeds. 

To two pounds of flour put a pound and a half of 
sifted sugar, half-a-pound of butter, and an ounce of 
carraway seeds pounded and sifted; mix this to a stiff 
paste, with half white of egg and half water; roll 
it out thin, and cut it out with the tin cutter fluted or 
plain. Butter the tin or copper sheets a little, and 
bake the cakes a light brown: they must be thin 
and crisp. They are sometimes baked on buttered 
paper, but it is as well to prepare the sheets. 

562. Queen Cakes. 

Put six eggs in one scale, and sifted sugar in the 
other, an equal weight; take out the sugar and put 
flour in the scale ; then take out the largest egg and 
weigh the five others against the flour. Break the 
eggs, the whites in a large basin, the yolks in a small 
one ; whisk the whites to a stiff froth, and put in the 
yolks, then the sugar, and then the flour, and six ounces 
of butter, just warmed enough to make it mix, which do 
lightly (they are not the better for much mixing), 
then add currants, dry spice, and candied peel cut 
fine : you may put carraway seeds and leave out the 
currants if you choose. Butter the moulds with the 
small brush, and fill half-full. Bake twenty minutes. 

563. Tea Cakes. 

Rub two ounces of butter ^n a pound of flour, and 
make it into a stiff paste with milk ; roll it out v5ry thin, 
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cut out the cakes with a cutter, and bake them on a 
hot hearth as used for crumpets. 



564, A Biscuit Cake. 

Beat five eggs well, to which add a little rose 
water, half-a-pound of gifted sugar, and one pound of 
flour. Butter the mould, and bake one hour. 



565. Almond Cakes, 

Blanch half-a-pound of sweet and a dozen bitter 
almonds : dry them, and pound them in the mortar to 
the size of bread crumbs ; add ft spoonful of brandy; 
beat the whites of four eggs stiff, to which add half-a* 
pound of sifted sugar and the rind of a lemon grated, 
taking care to avoid the white rind, as that is bitter. 
Mix all quickly, and drop them, the size of a walnut, 
on foolscap paper. Have a few almonds, cut in slips the 
length of the almond, and as thick as straws, and put 
two or three on the top of each. Put them in a slow 
oven, and bake till hard and of a light brown. When 
cold they will easily come off the paper. If not quite 
hard ^set them in the screen an hour. Keep them 
very dry. • 

566. Iceinff/or Cakes, ^c. 

Pound and sift through a fine sieve two pounds of 
fine sugar; take the whites of four or five eggs, beat 
them well into the sugar, then add a fewdrops of essence 
of lemon, and whisk till quite stiff. Spread it on the, 
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cakes while they are hot To make it appear smooth 
brush a little oil on foolscap paper, press it to the 
cake, and it will have the desired effect The heat of 
the cake sets the sugar. 

567. Bock Bi^&uits, 

Prepare as for queen cakes : put seven instead of 
five eggs to the quantity of flour ; that is, the weight 
of two eggs more flour than you put to the same in- 
gredients for queen cakes. Butter foolscap paper and 
put it on the baking-sheets. Make the cakes .about 
the size of a walnut, and do not lay them too close 
together. They can be made with the queen cakes, 
by fllling as many as you want of them, and adding 
more flour. 

568. Water Biscuits. 

Dry three pounds of flour, and add to it one pound 
of sifted sugar, and one pound of melted butter, but 
which must not be allowed to oil. Mix them well 
in the flour, and then make it into a stiff paste with 
milk. Roll it lightly out as thin as possible, butter 
the tiQs, and bake in a slow oven. If carraway seeds 
are s^pproved, pound one ounce and put them in when 
rolled. They are usually cut out with a patty-cutter. 

569. Prussian Biscuits. 

To a pound of dry sifted flour add six ounces of 
sifted sugar, six ounces of butter worked to a cream, 
one egg, and a dessert spoonful of milk. Work it 
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altogether to a paste, and add carraway seeds or 
ginger. Rub your baking-sheets with a piece of 
butter in a paper. Roll out the paste thin, and 
cut it into any shape or shapes you please. Bake 
them a light brown, and keep them very dry. 

570. CraehnelU, 

Take a quart of dry flour, half a nutmeg, the yolks 
of four eggs, four spoonfuls of rose and four of cold 
water, and work them in a pound of butter, rolling 
it on the slab with your hands : roll a length, 
and turn them into shapes; drop them in boiling 
water, and boil them till they rise : then put them in 
cold water till hard, after which drain them, and bake 
them to a light brown. 

571. Another, 

Blanch half-a-pound of sweet almonds the day before 
you use them ; put them in a napkin in a dry place. 
Pound them in the mortar to a paste : after they are 
broken, put in an egg, pound it well, and then add 
another egg; in all use six eggs: add a pound of 
sifted sugar, a pound of butter, and a pound of flour ; 
work it to a paste, and put it into shapes — they are 
often made in rings — dip them into yolk of egg, and 
sift sugar and cinnamon over. Butter the sheets a 
little; bake in a slow oven. 

572. Small Crisp Biscuits, 

Set a pint of milk with three ounces of butter by 
the fire till about half boiling; if the butter is not 
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then dissolved, let it stand off a little. Take three 
pounds of dry flour, make a hole in the middle, and 
pour in the butter and as much milk as will make it 
into a stiff paste ; mould this with your hands on the 
board twenty minutes, then leave it to rise half-anr- 
hour, in hot weather (in winter it is ready much sooner): 
mould a piece of it and roll it put very thin — the 
thinner the better : cut out your biscuits with a tin 
cutter to what size you choose, and prick them well 
through with a biscuit-stamp, which may be obtained 
where the tin shapes are to be had. Take a piece of 
butter in a piece of paper and rub over the baking- 
sheets by the fire: cover them with biscuits and put 
them in the oven — it must be quite hot, and they will 
take about five minutes baking. Till the sheets get 
hot the biscuits will require turning and putting again 
in the oven — bake them of a light brown. Fill the tins 
again as quickly as you can after taking them from 
the oven — they will not require butter after the first. 
Roll the whole of the paste before you begin to bake 
any, as they will then take your entire attention. 
When all are baked and cold put them in a tin box, 
and they will keep any length of time in a dry place. 
They are eaten with cheese, or coffee, or at any time. 
If a little stale, set the plateful intended for use half- 
an-hour in the screen before the fire. 

573. Fine Biscuits, 

Work half-a-pound of butter to a cream, then add 
hulf-a-pound of sifted sugar, a little spice sifted, and 
two eggs; work this in with a wooden spoon, then add 
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three quarters of a pound of flour, and work all 
together ; put half-an-ounce of sifted carraway seeds, 
roll it very thin, and' bake in rather a slow oven. 
The baking-sheets must be buttered a little. As the 
biscuits change colour, take them out They may be 
cut in any shape you fancy, and must be kept dry. 

574. Fancy Biscuits. 

To a pound of flour add six ounces of butter, six 
ounces of sugar, and two drachms of volatile salts. 
Put the butter to a little milk, and set it by the fire 
till melted. Mix it to rather a stiff paste with your 
bands, and beat with the paste-pin ; it will be stiff at 
first Set it to rise, and as it gets cold roll it out 
in balls and long pieces, and with a pair of scissors 
cut them like ears of ripe corn, and nip the round ones : 
bake them in rather a slow oven. These biscuits 
require to be well made, and baked with much care. 
Carbonate of soda will do instead of the salts, if 
preferred. 

575. Kinff's Biscuits. 

Work half-a-pound of butter in a basin to a cream 
with a wooden spoon ; then break six eggs in a basin, 
whisk it, and add half-a-pound of sifted sugar ; then 
whisk it again twenty minutes, and add nine ounces of 
flour and the butter; mix them well together with 
the spoon, and add six ounces of currants; butter 
sheets of foolscap paper, put them on your tins, and 
drop a teaspoonful, for each cake, at equal distances. 
Bake them quickly, and take them off whUe hot 
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576. Shavings. 

Blanch six ounces of sweet and a dozen bitter 
almonds. Put them in the screen, in a napkin, for two 
days lo dry; then pound them in the mortar; when 
they are broken, add the white of an egg, the fourth 
part of an ounce of flour, and the fourth part of an 
ounce of butter warmed. Pound again, and add more 
white of egg; it will take seven or eight, and they 
must be put in one at a time. The almonds must be 
smooth and about as thick as cream. Add six ounces 
of sugar, sifted through a common sieve, then butter 
the baking-sheets a little, and put the paste into a 
paper spout or small funnel, putting your finger at the 
bottom till fixed, then run it across the tins so as to 
leave them half-an-inch wide. When the tins are full, 
put one at a time in the oven, which must be hot, and 
as they brown draw it to the front, and put in ano- 
ther. Have a stick, such as is used to roll ribbons 
on, run the knife under each and roll it on the stick. 
As they crisp slip them off, till all are done, then set 
them to dry. They must be rolled quickly, and in 
the mouth of the oven, or they will break before you 
can finish them. 

577. Almond FastCy for Creaim. 

Make the paste as for shavings ; butter the baking- 
sheets lightly (much butter will spoil this paste) — the 
best way is to hold the sheets to the fire and rub them 
with a piece of paper, containing a piece of butter. 
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Spread the paste thin with a knife, about the size of 
the top of the saacer, and keep it round. Bake them 
quickly, and i^hile in the mouth of the oven run the 
knife under, and give them a turn as a grocer would 
a piece of paper for sugar: about eight is enough. 
Fill them with any of the whipped creams for a second 
course dish, and call them by the name of the cream 
that may be put in them. Any other shape, as being 
pinched up in three places, will do, or you may make 
them square if you prefer it ; but they must not be 
large. The cream must be whisked stiftl Venille 
is preferable. 

578. Gingerbread y as made for the late Queen Charlotte, 

Take half-a-pound of honey, seven ounces of sugar, 
seven ounces of flour, the yellow rind of a lemon 
grated, two ounces of almonds cut fine, one ounce of 
candied peel, one ounce of cardamums, a little nutmeg, 
mace, cinnamon, cloves, and ginger, and a spoonful of 
water; work all to a paste, make them small, and 
bake in a slow oven. 

579* Gingerbread Nuts. 

Put into a stew-pan a pound of treacle, a large spoon- 
ful of moist sugar, half-a-pound of butter, and two 
spoonfuls of cream. Put it on the fire to melt the 
butter, stirring it with a spoon; then add four ounces 
of candied peel, one of ground ginger, a teaspoonful of 
essence of ginger, and a large spoonful of carraway 
seeds. Stir in as much flour as will make it a light 
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paste. Rub the baking-sheets with buttered paper, 
and drop them on in bits about the size of a waLiut : 
bake them in a bread oven, after the first heat has 
gone off, for, if the oven is too hot, they will be burnt 
at the bottom. Put them two inches apart, and they 
will spread to a round cake if not too stiff. 
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PRESERVES. 



580. Melons, ripe or green. 

Cut out with an apple-scoop a round bit of the blos- 
som end of the melon, and carefully take out all the 
seeds and pulp : you may cut some in pieces. Make 
a salt and water brine that will bear an egg; put in 
the melons, with a cabbage leaf to keep them down, 
and tie a paper over them: place them in a warm 
room for a fortnight, then take them out of the jar 
and wash them in clean water ; put them intp a brass 
kettle, with plenty of vine leaves at top and bottom, 
and fill up* with cold water : set it on a slow fire to get 
hot, but not boil. Let them stand by the fire three 
hours — ^in that time they will be green. Set them oflF 
the fire till quite cold, and then take out the melons; 
put them into a large pan of cold water for three 
days, changing the water twice a day. Make a thin 
syrup of half-a-pound of common lump sugar, mixed 
with a quart of water, and when cold put in the 
melons; let them stand till the following day, then 
put them on the fire to get hot, but not to boil — one 
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hour each day, for three days. Add a similar quantity 
of sugar as at first, and continue to make them hot as 
before, for four days more. Let them stand in a 
warm place three days, to take the sugar; then 
make a syrup of three pounds of sugar to one quart 
of water, and two ounces of white ginger (first scrap- 
ing off the outer rind), and boil it ten minutes : when 
cold, drain the melons from the first syrup, and put 
them into your pan with that last prepared ; let them 
stand twenty-four hours, then boil them slowly half-an- 
hour ; put them into ajar and set them in a warm place. 
Boil the syrup once a week for four weeks : if it becomes 
thin, add more sugar. Observe to put it to the melons 
cold. When they are clear, and have taken the sugar 
sufficiently, put them by in a cold dry place ; they are 
then fit for use, and will keep some years. 

581. Oranges. 

March is the best month for the Seville oranges. 
Make a round hole at the end with a scoop, and take 
out all* the seeds and pulp: you may cut some in 
halves, and carve fish, leaves, or flowers, on them, ac- 
cording to your fancy. Put them into salt and water, 
as you do them, and let them stand all night, to take 
out partially the bitter taste; then put them into clean 
water for one day, changing the water every two 
hours : if you soak them very long they will lose too 
much of their flavour — some people boil them at once, 
with a little salt in the water. Put them on the fire 
in a very clean pan (which should be covered, and 
contain plenty of water), and boil them till they b^in 
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to sink to the bottom. Have ready a thin syrup, 
cold ; and when the oranges are cold put them into it. 
Next day boil them up; and repeat it, adding a little 
more sugar, every two days, until they are clear and 
the syrup is rich. Put them by in a dry place. 

582. Lemon8, 

Lemons may be preserved at any time when they 
are good. Scoop out the seeds and pulp ; put them 
on to boil in plenty of water, with a little salt (a table 
spoonful to a gallon of water), and boil them an hour, 
then set them by to get cold Make a thin syrup, 
and boil them in it every two days, adding more sugar 
as it becomes thin — this must be repeated five or six 
times. When they are clear, and the syrup is rich, 
put them by in a dry place; they are then fit for use, 
and will keep a long time. 

583. Magnum-bonum PlumSy whole {wet). 

Let the plums be ripe, and free from spots: put 
them into salt and water one hour : leave the stalks 
an inch long. Take a brass kettle, and put vine 
leaves at the bottom of it, then cover the bottom with 
the plums, and put more vine leaves on the top, with 
enough cold water to cover them — the preserving-pans 
may be used for this purpose. Put them on a clear 
stove fire, and as soon as they boil set them off to get 
cold. Have a very thin syrjip, and carefully remove 
the plums into it ; but do not put more than will just 
cover the bottom of the pan. Let them stand till the 
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second day; then set them on the fire to get warm 
only : the next day make them a little hotter, and if 
the syrup is thin, add a little more sugar: do this for 
several days, till the plums are firm and clear. If you 
have not silver pans, take care that the copper ones 
are well tinned, as the fruit must not be taken out 
If they are made too hot, or the syrup too thick at 
first, they will shrink. Should your syrup be too 
thick, and you find they begin to shrink, put them in 
an earthen pan a week or more, and they will fill out 
again ; but if they go on well, in about a week after 
you first put them in the syrup (having been made 
hot each day), make a good syrup, by putting the 
sugar into a stew-pan, with as much water as it will 
take up, boiling it ten minutes : when it is cold, put 
the fruit in and tie it down. If after a fortnight the 
plums rise to the top, and are frothy, take them out 
on a sieve, and boil the syrup afresh ; when cold, put 
them into the jars again. If the syrup is boiled too 
much it will become candied. They require great 
attention. 

584. Egg Plums, whole {wet). 

Follow in eveiy respect the directions given in the 
preceding. 

585. Green^cLge Plums, whole {wet). 

The plums should not be too ripe : they should be 
large, and as cleai: as possible from spots. Put them 
into salt and water an hour. Place vine leaves at the 
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bottom of the brass kettle, then a layer of plums^ and 
another of leaves, till you have three layers of plums ; 
cover with leaves, and set them on a stove fire; watch, 
them, and as soon as they boil set them off to get cold* 
Let them stand several hours, then put them into a 
thin syrup in the preserving-pan: in two days boil 
them up, and two or three days afterwards boil them 
again, adding more sugar. Boil them every two or 
three days for ten days ; then make a good syrup, as 
for magnum-bonum plums, and when it is cold, put in 
the plums. Let them stand two or three days, then 
boil them a quarter of an hour, and put them in the 
jars when cold. Put a white paper on the top, then 
another dipped in salad oil, and lastly one dipped in 
brandy; tie them close, and keep them in a cold dry 
place; a warm place will candy all kinds of preserves, 
if, when you want to put them in the jars, they are 
not firm enough to be moved with a spoon without 
breaking, boil them again for fifteen minutes, and leave 
them till the next day. 

586. Golden Drop Plums, whole (wet.) 
Follow the directions given for green gages. 

587. Wine Sours, whole {wet). 

Put into the preserving-pan as many as will just 
cover the bottom of it : first weigh them, then take the 
same weight of lump sugar, pound it, and put over 
them. Let them stand till the next day. Set them 
on a slow fire ; and when you see the syrup rim, put 
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thiem off for two or three hours^ then place them on 
the fire again till hot Put them by till next day, 
then repeat aB above ; the last time boil them slowly 
fifteen minutes, and take the scum off carefully with a 
bit of foolscap paper. When cold lift them with a 
silver spoon into the pots : put brandy paper over and 
tie them down. Keep them in a dry place. 

588. Apricots, whole (wet). 

There is a hard yellow apricot called the orange 
apricot, which is best for this purpose. Preserve 
them in the same manner as magnum-bonum plums 
(No. 683). 

589. Moor Park Apricots (wet). 

They must be ripe. Put a knife down the seam 
and take out the stones. Take the same weight of 
lump sugar as of fruit, pound it and put it over the 
fruit in the preserving-pan ; set them by till the next 
day — or if they stand two days they will take no harm : 
then put them over the fire to get warm, but not hot, 
and set them by to cool : do this (making them hotter 
each time) three or four times. Lastly, boil tiiem 
slowly half-an hour — they should be firm and clear. 
Break the stones in a mortar, then peel the kernels 
and put them in a few minutes before the apricots are 
done. When cold put them in pots, and put brandy 
paper over : tie them down, and keep them in a dry 
place. 
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590. JPine Ajpp^e Chips (wet). 

Take off the rough rind, and cut them across in 
slices a quarter of an inch thick : to each pound put 
three quarters of a pound of sugar, pounded. Set 
them by till the next day — or if they stand three days 
they will receive no harm. Put them on a slow fire, 
and boil them slowly fifteen minutes : when cold, if 
clear, put them by ; but if not, boil them up again. 
Put them into pots, place brandy paper over them, 
and tie them down. Keep them in a dry place. 

591. Walnuts. 

Take the walnuts when about the size of nutmegs, 
and put them into salt and water twenty- four hours : 
drain and put them into clear water two days, chang- 
ing it frequently. Boil them in clear water till they 
will easily break between your finger and thumb, then 
set them off to get cold. Make a syrup of a pound of 
sugar to a pint and a half of water, and let it become 
cold. Put them in a brown jar, and pour the syrup 
on them. The next day set them by the fire till they 
are quite hot, repeating it twice every day for a week. 
Drain the syrup into a stew-pan, and to each pint add 
a pound of sugar and an ounce of cloves, and boil it 
half-an hour : when cold put it to the walnuts, and the 
next day boil it up altogether. Should the syrup 
become thin add more sugar: there must be syrup 
enough to cover them. When cold put them in jars. 
They are excellent for coughs and as a medicine for 
children. 
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592. Mofic Ginger. 

Take the stalks of the goss lettuce when they begin 
to run ; peel them, and cut them in pieces three or 
four inches long : put them into salt and water for a 
week, placing a leaf over them to keep them down ; 
then drain off the salt water and put fresh, changing 
it frequently, for three days. Boil them in plenty of 
water till nearly as soft as you would boil carrots, 
then put them by to get cold. Make a rather thin 
S3rrup, and when cold put it to them. Place them by 
the fire to get quite hot, and let them stand an hour 
every day for a week: should the syrup become too 
thin in that time, add more sugar. Scrape some 
Jamaica ginger; then make a rich syrup, and when it 
boils add the ginger, in the proportion of three ounces 
to a pint Drain the lettuce stalks from the first 
syrup, and when cold put them to the ginger. The 
next day boil it up, and set it by the fire an hour ; 
then let it get cold, and put it into a jar : in a month 
it will be ready for use. 

593. Cherries in Brandy, 

Take Morella cherries, cut off the stalks, but not 
quite close to the cherries, and put them into wide* 
mouthed bottles. To every pint of brandy add one 
ounce of pounded sugar, and mix it; then put it to 
the cherries, filling up the bottles with it Tie bladder 
over, first washing it in warm water; wipe it with a 
cloth, and put it over the mouth of the bottles whilst 
damp. 
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594. Ra^berry Jam, 

Let the fruit be gathered in dry weather, if possible, 
otberwifie it will require additional boiling : they should 
be gathered without the stalks. To every pound of 
fruit put three quarters of a pound of lump sugar. If 
the fruit is gathered dry, it will require half-an-hour 
boiling, but in wet seasons forty minutes* When the 
heat has gone off a little fill the jars, and when cold 
put brandy paper on the top^ and tie them down. 
Keep them in a dry place« 

595. Strawberry Jam, 

The scarlet strawberry is used for this purpose, and 
should be gathered in dry weather. To each pound 
of fruit add three quarters of a pound of sugar : boil 
it half-an-hour. Be careful that the pots are very 
dry, as this jam is more apt to mould or ferment if not 
properly attended to. Put brandy paper on the top, 
and keep it in a cold dry place. 

596. Red Currant Jam, 

Pick the currants from the stalks, and to everyv 
pound of fruit put three quarters of a pound of lump 
sugar. If the fruit is gathered dry twenty minutes' 
boiling is sufficient, but if damp boil it a little longer. 
Finish as directed for raspberry. 

M 
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597. Black Currant Jam^ 

Pick the currants from the stalks : to six pounds of 
fruit add four pounds of lump, or four pounds and a 
half of good moist sugar, and a pint oT water : boil it 
twenty minutes, and finish as directed for raspberry 
jam. 

' 598. Barberry Jam* 

Use the female barberry: pick them from the 
stalks, and to every pound of fruit add a pound of 
lamp sugar bruised. Let them stand till the next 
day, then boil them twenty-five minutes : put the jam 
into dry jars, place brandy paper on the top, and tie 
them down. Keep it in a cold place, or it will become 
candied. 

599. Apricot Jam. 

Apricots that are partially damaged will do for this 
purpose, by making use of the good part Put three 
quarters of a pound of lump sugar to a pound of fruit ; 
boil it half-an-hour, keeping it well stin*ed from the 
bottom, or it will be discoloured — the fire should not 
be very brisk. If the kernels are peeled, and put into 
the jam when it is boiling, they will improve the fla- 
vour. Finish as directed in the precediiiig. 

600. Teach Jam. 
See liprieot Jam* 
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* 601 . Magnum-bonum Plum Jam* 

Peel and stone the plums; add an equal quantity 
of sugar to tbe pulp, and boil it half-an-hour. Finish 
as directed in No. 594. 

602. Orleans Plum Jam. 
This is made in the same manner as the precedhig. 

603. Grreen-gage Jam, 

They should be quite ripe. Put a little water pato 
the preserving-pan, to prevent them sticking to the^ 
bottom; place them on a stove fire, cover the pan, 
and let them boil till they can be passed through a 
wire sieve. To every pint of pulp add ^ pound of 
sugar I then return it into the pan, and boil it twenty 
miputes. Finish as above. 

604. China Orange Jam, 

Take the rind from as many oranges as you require 
for use, and put it into a pan of cold water as you peel 
them : when done, put it into a large saucepan full of 
cold water, set it on the fire, and boil till quite tender. 
When cold, drain the water well, from the peel and * 
^ pound it in a mortar, then pass it through a sieve: 
squeeze the juice from the oranges, -pass it through 
the sieve, and mix with the pulp. To every pound 
put three quarters of a pound of sugar, and boil it 
half-an-houn This jam is best made before the 
oranges become too sweet, otherwise a little lemon 
juice should be added. Finish as above. 
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605. Cherry Jam, 

T-iCt the cherries be gathered on a dry day : pick 
out the stones, and to each pound of fruit put three 
quarters of a pound of sugar ; boil half-an-hour. Put 
brandy paper on the top of the pots, tie them down, 
and keep them in a dry place, 

> 

606. Quince Marmalade, 

Pare the lijuinces, cut them in pieces, and boil them 
till they are tender in as much water as will just 
cover them: then rub them through a sieve; to a 
quart of the pulp add a pound and a half of lump 
Sugar pounded. The water must be passed through 
the sieve with the pulp. Put the whole into a pre- 
serving-pan, and boil it half-an-hour. Put a portion 
of it in moulds, so that' you may turn it out when 
required, and the remainder in such dishes as you can 
conveniently cut it out from. Put brandy paper over, 
and, cover it from dust. 

607. Apple Marmalade, 
See Quince Marmalade. 

608. A Consomme of Apples, ^ 

Boil a bushel of apples in five gallons of water for 
some time, until it is quite a pulp, then strain it several 
times through a thick jelly-bag — it must not be 
squeezed) only well strained; tKen put the liquor on 
the fire, and boil it slowly till it evaporates, and leaves 
a conserve about the thickllfess of thick cream. It 
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thickens by keeping, and becomes sweeter. It will 
keep a long time. No sugar is used. 

609. Apple Jelly. 

Cut the apples in pieces, and put them into a large 
but clean sauQepan; shake them in, put enough water 
to cover them, and boil them till they are entirely a 
piilp. Place the linen bag or a napkin on the jelly- 
stand, put the pulp in, and run the jelly through, 
quite clear : measure it into the preserving-pan, add 
a pound of sugar to a pint, and boil it forty minutes, 
taking the scum off as it boils. Put it into moulds, 
and when cold put brandy paper on the top, and 
cover it. ' 

610. Red Currant Jelly. 

Gather the currants in dry weather — one-third 
white or pale red currants will make the jelly a better 
colour : pick them from the stalks, put them into a 
large pan, and set them on the fire till the juice is 
drawn out; then pass it through the linen bag, and to 
each pint add a pound of sugar : boil it half-to-^hour, 
taking off the scum as it boils. Put it into dry pots, 
and when cold put brandy paper on the top, and tie it 
down close. \ 

. 611. White Currafit Jelly. 

Follow the directions given in the preceding. 

* 

612. Raspoerry Jelly. 

This is made precisely in the same manner as red 
currant jelly. 
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N.B. — Should the season be wet, wd the fruit 
saturated with water, it must be boiled ten minutes 
longer than usual, or the jellies will not keep. 

613. Black Currant Jelly, 

The currants should be quite ripe. To six quarts 
of currants add one quart of water, and boil it, to 
draw out the juice: pass it clear through the linen 
bag, and to each quart put a pound and a half of 
sugar; then boil it twenty minutes. Put it in pots, 
and when cold put brandy paper on the top, and tie it 
down. 

614. Damson Cheese, 

Take some ripe damsons, put them into an earthen 
pan, put a paper over the top, and set them in the 
oven till soft Rub the pulp through a wire sieve, 
and to each quart add a pound and a half of sugar : 
boil them half-an-hour, stirring all the time from the 
^bottom, and put it into pots or moulds. Finish as 
above. 

615. Cherry Cheese, 

Use Kentish cherries, and follow the directions for 
damson cheese. 

N. B. A cheese or paste is made from currants and 
gooseberries, or plums, by the same process as in 
No. 614. • 
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BOTTLED FRUIT. 

All fruit intended for bottling must be gathered very 
dry, and put into dry bottles, which must be kept in a 
cold dry place, or it will become mouldy — ^but if pro- 
perly attended to» it will keep two or three years. 

616. Green Gooseberries^ for TarUy ^e. 

Take them when half-grown, which should be done 
in dry weather; pick them, and fill the fruit bottles, 
which must be dry: cork them, and then dip the tops 
into a stew-pan containing melted rosin, with about 
one fourth of bees'-wax. Wet the bladders in warm 
water, and put them over the tops of the bottles whilst 
the rosin is warm: tie them on tight with thin strong 
twine, and do not cut it too close. Put some cold 
water and a handful of hay into the copper, and place 
the bottles in upright, and not with the necks down- 
wards, as is the practice with some persons ; then light 
the fire, and make the water boil as quickly ais possible : 
as soon as it boils take the fire out, and lift the lid ofi^, 
cooling it a quarter of an hour. Lifl them out with a 
cloth, and set them by to get cold. Keep them in a 
cool dry place. 

617. Green Currants, bottled » 

Gather them on a dry day, and just before they 
turn colour; cut them from the stalks into the bottles, 
which must be dry, and finish as directed for green 
gooseberries, No. 616. 
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618. Ripe Goo8eberrieSy bottled. 

The small red gooseberries, gathered dry, are best 
for this purpose. Finish as No. 616. 

619. Ripe Currants, bottled. 

Follow the directions given for green currant?, and 
finish as No. 616. 

620. Ra^pbenies, bottled. 

They should not be too ripe, as they will retain 
Jheir colour better: gather them dry, without the 
stalks, and finish as No. 616. 

621. Strawberries, bottled. 

tTse the scarlet strawberries. Gather them dry, 
without the stalks, fill the bottles, and finish as di« 
rected in No. 616. 

622. Cherries, bottled^ 

Take Morella cherries, gathered dry and not too 
ripe ; cut the stalks ofi^ close. Fill the bottles, and 
finish as in No. 616. 

623.. Wine Sours, bottled. 

These are small rich plums; 'they should be ga- 
thered before they are very ripe, but quite dry. Fill 
the bottles, and finish as in No. 6l6f. 
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624. Damsons, bottled. 

Follow the directions given for wine sours, and 
finish as in No. 616. 



625. Mulberries, bottled. 

Follow the directions given for raspberries, and 
finish as in No. 616. 



626. Plums, bottled. 

Green-gages, Orleans plums, egg plums, golden 
drop plums, and any others of a similar size, must be 
put into the bottles whole and dry. Proceed as di- 
rected in No. 616, only let them boil slowly five 
minutes before the fire is taken out, and leave them 
a little longer in the water. 

iff 

627. Peaches, bottled. 

As those generally used for this purpose are the 
Michaelmas peaches, and too large for the mouth of a 
bottle, cut them in quarters and take out the stones : 
fill the bottles, and finish as directed for plums. 

628. Apricots, bottled. 

If you can procure bottles large enough, put them 
in whole ; but if not, cut them in quarters, and finish 
as directed for plums. 
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DRIED FRUITS. 

629. Green-gageB^ dried. 

If you have pleuty of green-gages^ and wish to dry 
them, proceed as directed for those preserved wet, as 
regards the first syrup, only making it sweeter the 
last boiling than the former, as they do not require a 
second syrup : the last time boil them an hour. If 
they are firm when cold, put them into the jars ; but 
if not, boil them again half-an-hour. Let them stand 
a week, or more, in rather a warm place. When you 
dry them, put them on sieves, and drain the syrup 
from them: pour hot water over them to wash off the 
syrup, and place them in a hot closet or screen for 
three hours at a time. When cold, turn them ; and 
when dry put them into the box, placing white paper 
between each layer of plums, and keep them in a dry 
place. 

630. Apricots^ dried. 
Follow the directions given for green-gages. 

631. Magnum-bonum Plums, dried. 
See green-gages, dried. 

632. Effff Plums, dried. 
See green-gages, dried. 
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633, Cherries^ dried. 

Take ripe Morella cherries, and with a sharp- 
pointed skewer carefully pick out the stones, tearing 
the cherries as little as possible. Put two-thirds their 
weight of pounded sugar to them ; the next day make 
them hot, and let them remain in the preserving-pan : 
repeat it a few times, the last time boiling them about 
twenty minutes — they will take a week to become 
thoroughly saturated with the sugar, and the fruit 
firm. Put them by in the syrup a week, and they are 
then ready for drying; for which, see green-gages. 

N.B. — A drying-stove is best for this purpose; but 
as they are not common in small establishments, I 
have confined my directions to the use of such things 
as are most likely to be conveniently at hand. 

634. T^pry Pears. 

Take half-a-peck of pears (not stewing ones), pare 
them thin, put them into a cool oven, with a pound of 
moist sugar over them, and cover them close with the 
parings: when they are soft enough, take them out 
singly and press them a little — they may perhaps re- 
quire to be put into the oven again, and when taken 
out pressed a little more — then take them out singly, 
and lay them on a tin in a very cool oven for a short 
time, and when dried properly put them in boxes, 
with papers between, and keep them in a dry place. 
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635. Mushrooms. 

Take the small buttons; have salt on a plate, and 
some water, with the juice of a lemon, in a large basin. 
Take a piece of coarse flannel, dip it in the salt, and 
rub the outside of the mushrooms with it, to take off 
the skin ; throw them in the basin as you do them, to 
keep them white. Boil some distilled vinegar, with 
white peppercorns and mace : drain the mushrooms, 
put them into a jar, and pour the vinegar on them 
boiling hot The next day' drain them from the 
vinegar, add a little salt to it, and boil it half-an-hour« 
increasing the quantity if not enough to cover the 
mushrooms: pour it boiling hot on the mushrooms, 
and when cold tie them very closely down in bottles 
or jars,. 

636. Onions, 

Peel some small button onions and put them into a 
pan of salt and water:, let them stand two days, then 
drain them and put fresh water to them ; do this for 
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two days, changing th^ water twice a day : drain them 
on a sieve. Boil some distilled yinegar, with white 
peppercorns and a little mace ; put the onions into a 
jar, and pour the boiling vinegar on them; let it 
stand covered ten minutes, then pour the vinegar 
back again into the saucepan (keeping the onions 
covered) and boil it up quick : put it on the onions 
again for ten minutes, then boil it again a quarter of 
an hour, and pour it on the onions boiling hot When 
cold tie them down with bladder.* 

637. Walnuts^ 

Take the walnuts when you are able to pass a pin 
easily through them. Put them into strong salt and 
water ten days, changing it three times ; then drain 
them, put them on a large sieve, and set them out in 
the air till they become black. Put them into a jar, 
and pour boiling vinegar on them; do this three 
times, letting it stand ten minutes each time — the 
last time boiling it twenty minutes — then tie them 
closely down with bladder. Let them stand eight 
weeks, then make a pickle thus: — Take a suffi- 
cient quantity of vinegar to fill the jar, with pepper- 
corns, whole ginger, cloves, mace, alspice, and long 
pepper, and boil it ten minutes; then drain the wal- 
nuts from the first pickle, and pour the fresh pickle 
boiling hot over them. Tie them down close, and they 
will keep for several years. 

* In all cases the bladder must first be washed in warm water, and 
then dried in a cloth. Place a piece of white paper over the mouth of 
the jar before putting on the bladder. 
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638. Cauliflowers. 

Let them be full-blown. Cut them into small 
pieces — that is, small sprigs from the stalks — and put 
Uiem into a dish with plenty of salt over them ; the 
next day stir them up, to get the salt all over them, 
and let them remain three days ; then drain them from 
the salt, and shake off any dry salt that may be about 
them, and put them into ajar. Boil distilled vinegar, 
with an ounce of white peppercorns and an ounce of 
ginger to each quart, and pour it boiling hot on the 
cauliflowers: repeat it three times, as directed for 
onions (No. 636), then tie them closely down. 

639. Gherkins. 

Put them into strong salt and water for three or 
four days; drain it off and put fresh water over-night, 
and the next day put them into a brass kettle, placing 
vine leaves at the top and bottom : set them by the 
fire to get hot, but not to boil, till they are of a fine 
green: set them off to become cold, then drain them 
on a sieve, and pour clean water over them. When 
drained put them into a jar; then boil distilled vinegar, 
with white pepper and ginger, and put it on them 
boiling hot Finish as directed for onions (No. 636). 
They will remain crisp, and keep a long time. 

• 640. French Beans, 
They are pickled in the same manner as gherkins. 
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641. Red Cabbage, 

Cut it up, but do not wash it: put it on a dish, and 
to a large dishful put two large handfuls of salt; tet 
it stand three days, to draw out the water, then turn 
it about to get the salt all over it, and drain it on a 
sieve. Boil vinegar, with ginger, long and black pdp-* 
per, and alspice ; put the cabbage into the jar, and 
pour the boiling vinegar over it Finish as directed 
for onions (No. 636). Boil the vinegar the last time 
twenty minutes — the common vinegar is best for this 
pickle. 

642. Mushroom Ketchup, 

Take half^arbushel of mushrooms, break them into 
a pan, and put to them a pound of salt : the next day 
mix it well in, and let the mushrooms stand four or 
five days, then set them to drain. Boil the ketchup — 
to a gallon adding one ounce of ginger and one ounce 
of alspice — till it is reduced one-half. When cold, 
put it into dry bottles with the spice and cork it dowh 
close : it will keep several years. 

643. Walnut Ketchup. 

Choose the walnuts when a pin may be easily 
passed through them. Put two bushels of them into 
a tub and mash them, then add four ounces -of salt, 
two ounces of saltpetre, and two quarts of vinegar ; 
cover it up for three or four days, stirring it once a 
day, and then strain it ofi^: it will require very hard 
pressing to obtain the whole of the liquor; or it may 
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be done by two persons wringing it in a coarse cloth. 
Boil the liquor, with half-a-pound of anchovies, four 
sticks of horseradish,, eight or ten shalots, a'handful 
of black pepper, an ounce of mace, and the same 
quantity of cloves and ^nger, and add half-a-pound 
of coarse sugar. Add a little more vinegar, if it 
requires it, to counteract the bitterness : boil it till 
half reduced. When cold take out the horsei;adish ; 
then bottle it and well cork it This is very useful for 
hashes, broiled meat, or stews that require flavouring. 
Strain it before using it. 

644. Gooseberry Vinegar, 

They should be gathered when full-sized, but not 
ripe. To each gallon of gooseberries put a gallon of 
water; put them into a tub, and stir them every day 
for three weeks, then strain and well crush them. 
Add to each gallon of the Uquor one pound of treacle, 
one pound of moist sugar, and a spoonful of yeast : 
mix it well and let it stand three days, then skim it, 
and put it into a cask in a warm place, with a paper 
pasted over the bnng-hole. 

645. Another, 

Boil six gallons of water, and put it into a cask with 
six pounds of sugar and three of treacle, well mixing 
them. When cool, put two spoonfuls of yeast on a 
toast, and put it into the cask, which should be set in 
a warm place. It will require no more stopping down 
than a piece of paper pasted over the bung-hole. 
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646. Clary Wine. 

Boil ten gallons of water, and add to it. twenty-five 
pounds of lump sugai' : whisk the whites of ten eggs 
to a froth, and mix with the water : boil it slowly half- 
an-hour, and take off the scum. Put it into a tub till 
nearly cold; then take half-a-bushel of the blossoms 
and small leaves of the clary, and put them into a 
cask, with half-a-pint of good yeast; then put in the 
liquor, and stir it well twice a day till it has done 
working : stop it down three months, then bottle it, 
putting a table-spoonful of. brandy into each bottle. 
In three months it will be fit to drink, and will keep 
several years. 

647. Cowslip Wine. 

Boil ten gallons of water, and add to it thirty-five 
pounds of lump sugar : boil it half-an-hour, and skim 
it well, then put it into a tub to get cold. Take ten 
gallons of cowslip pips or blossoms, which should be 
picked and measured when gathered, as they quickly 
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fall, and spread them on a cloth three or four 
days before being used; pare the thin rind of twelve 
lemons, and put it into the cask with the juice of 
the lemons, then put in the cowslips, and afterwards 
the liquor, quite cold, and a little yeast put on a slice 
of toast; mix altogether, and stir it every day till it 
has done working, which will be in about three 
weeks. Stop it down six months, then bottle it, and 
put a table-spoonful of brandy into each bottle. 

648. Green Gooseberry Wine. 

For ten gallons of wine, ten gallons of green goose- 
berries will be required. Put them into a large tub 
and mash them well with a large wooden pestle, made 
for the purpose: add five gallons of water, and stir 
them up. G>ver the tub, which should be put iu 
rather a warm place, till it begins to have a mouldy 
smell — ^which gives it the flavour of champagne. Strain 
off the liquor (pressing the gooseberries dry), and add 
to it thirty-five pounds of lump sugar ; mix it well, 
and make up the quantity of ten gallons by adding 
more water; then put it into the cask, and when it has 
done working, add a quart of brandy. Stop it down, 
and, if quite clear in nine months, bottle it; but if not, 
let it stand longer. This wine is the better for keep- 
ing — ^it will keep ten years in a cellar. 

649. Another. 

Take a peck of full-sized green gooseberries and 
bruise them in a tub; add five gallons of water, and 
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cover them up a week, then drain off the water, and 
wring the gooseberries very dry : add ten pounds of 
lump sugar, and make up the quantity of ten gallons 
by putting more water. Put it into the cask, and as 
soon as it is clear (which will be in four or five months) 
bottle it : it will soon be up, and is then ready for use. 



650. Currant Wine, 

To one bushel of ripe currants add two gallons of 
ripe gooseberries, and crush them ; add five gallons of 
water, stir it together, and let it stand four or five 
days ; then strain off the liquor, and add to it thirty 
pounds of lump sugar (making up the quantity of ten 
gallons by adding more water, if necessary) ; mix it 
well and put it in the cask, and in three weeks stop it 
close. A bottle of brandy put into the cask, when 
about to be finally closed, will improve k; or a little 
put into eai^h bottle when it is bottled. Nine or ten 
months is a very good time for it to stand in the cask. 

651. Another. 

To a bushel of ripe red currants add two gallons of 
raspberries, and proceed as above. 

652. Red Currant Wine. 

r 

This is made in the same manner as the preceding, 
with the exception of using ten gallons of currants 
only, instead of that quantity of mixed fruit 
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653. White Currant Wine. 
See Red Currant wine. 



654. Parsnip Wine, 

Wash and brush clean a bushel of parsnips, and 
boil them in as much water as will cover them, till the 
strength is out Let it get cold, then take out the 
parsnips, and if the quantity - of liquor is much 
reduced and too strong, add more water : to each gallon 
put two pounds and a half of lump sugar. Put it into 
the cask cold, and a toast with a little yeast upon it 
This wine does not become clear very soon : when it 
is clear it is fit for bottling. Some persons draw it 
from the cask. 

655. Elder Wine. 

To ten gallons of elderberries put ten gallons of 
water, and let it stand six days, stirring it once a day; 
then strain it oS, and drain the berries — or you may 
boil the berries before straining off, if you choose. 
Add to the above quantity thirty pounds of moist su- 
gar, half-a-pound of ginger, six ounces of alspice, four 
ounces of cloves, and four ounces of coriander seed. 
Boil it half-an-hour ; and when nearly cold add a toast 
with a little yea^t upon it, and put it in the cask. 
When it has done working, stop it down — ^it will be 
ready for use in four months. 

Soaking the berries is a mere matter of choice : they 
may be boiled, and the wine made at once; by which 
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means more of their flavour is obtained. A gallon of 
damsons with the above quantity improves this wine, 
though it renders it less clear when cold; but as it is 
usually drunk hot, it is not perceived. 

656. Ginger Wine, 

To ten gallons of water put twenty-five pounds of 
lump sugar : boil it, and remove the scum ; then add 
twelve ounces of ginger bruised, the thin rind of eight 
lemons, and two China oranges, and boil it half-an- 
hour. Put it lukewarm into a twelve-gallon cask, 
with the juice of the oranges and lemons, and four 
pounds of sun raisins. Beat up six table-spoonfuls of 
yeast with a little of the liquor and put it in the cask : 
stir it well twice a day, for ten days, then add a gallon 
of brandy, and stop it down close. If not fine in eight 
weeks, dissolve an ounce of isinglass in a little- of thd 
wine, and stop it down again a fortnight, when it will 
be ready for bottling. 

657 » Ginger Beer, 

For each gallon of ginger beer, take the thin rind 
of a lemon and also the juice, an ounce of ginger, well 
bruised or beaten, an ounce of cream of tartar, a pound 
of lump sugar, and a gallon of boiling water ; stir it 
well, and when nearly cold add a spoonful of yeast. 
Let it remain fifteen hours, then pass it through a 
napkin ; put it in stone bottles, and cork it down — ^in 
summer being careful to tie down the corks. In warm 
weather it will be ready for use in four days ; but if the 
weather is cold, it will take a week or eight days. 



I 
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658. Cherry Brandy. 

Take some ripe Kentish cherries, and pick them 
from the stalks, then bruise them, and pick out the 
stones. Put brandy to the cherries (there should be 
an equal quantity of each), adding the kernels of the. 
stones, lump sugar in the proportion of six ounces to a 
pound of fruit and cloves in the proportion of an 
ounce to twelve pounds ; mix, and let it stand three or 
four days, stirring it once a day, then pass it through 
the linen bag or a napkin. Put it into dry pint bot- 
tles, and cork it down close. 

659. Another, 

Take twelve pounds of black cherries, full ripe, and 
six pounds of raspberries, to which add tour pounds 
and a half of sugar-candy, pounded, eighteen cloves, a 
few blades of mace, and one ounce kX coriander seed; 
mix all together, put it into a jar (covering the top), 
and bake it in the oven — ^it will take three hours; 
then take it out, and when cold put it in a jelly-bag, 
place a pan under, and let it drain all night Two 
days previous to doing this, pound six ounces of bitter 
almonds and put them in brandy. When the jelly-bag 
is drained, strain the almonds, and add the brandy to 
the juice of the cherries, with enough fresh brandy to 
make up a gallon. Put it into clean dry bottles. 

This improves by keeping, but does not become so 
tslear as the preceding one. 
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• 660. Milk Punch. 

Blanch and pound half-a-pound of bitter almonds, 
and put them into a quart of brandy; the next day 
pare very thin the rind of thirty lemons, put it into 
two quarts of old rum, and let it stand three days, 
covered; then add the brandy, three quarts of water, 
three quarts of rum, one quart of lemon juice, four 
pounds of lump sugar, and four nutmegs grated — ^mix 
them well together : boil two quarts of new milk, and 
mix it boiling hot with the above ; let it stand twenty-* 
four hours, then pass it through a napkin or jelly-bag 
till quite clear. Put it into dry pint bottles, and it 
will keep a very long time* 

661. Another, 

Put the rinds of thirty lemons, pared thin, into two 
quarts of rum : let it stand three days, then take three 
quarts of water, one quart of lemon juice, foiur pounds 
of sugar, two nutmegs grated, and three quarts of 
rum; mix all together, and, lastly, add two quarts tif 
new milk boiling hot Let the whole stand over-night, 
and strain it through a napkin till quite clear. 

662. Raspberry Vinegar. 

To every six pounds of raspberries (full ripe) add 
four pounds of lump sugar and one pint of Burgundy 
vinegar ; cover it three days, then strain it clear through 
a napkin. Put it into a jar, and tie a paper slightly 
over the top; then set the jar in a saucepan of boiling 
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water, placed over a stove fire, and let it boil an hour. 
If not sweet enough, add half-a-pound more $iigar 
while it is boiling. When cold, put it into dry pint 
bottles, and well cork it: it will keep many years. 

663. Brandy for Ptiddings, CreamSy ^c. 

Blanch peach kernels or bitter almonds — or you 
may add any other bitter kernels ; put them in a bot- 
tle, and fill it up with brandy. A small quantity of it 
much improves jellies and cakes. 
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664. ^ British Food Souffle. 

Mix two table-spoonfuls of Densham's British Fodd * 
with a pint of milk, an ounce of butter, and an ounce 
of lump sugar, and stir it over the fire with a wooden 
spoon till it boils, or is thick ; then take it off the fire, 
and when it has become lukewarm mix in it, one at a 
time, the yolks of four eggs : put the white of the eggs 
into a large basin or stew-pan, and with a wire whisk 
beat it till stiff enough to bear the weight of a tea-cup 
— then lightly mix it with the above. Have ready a 
stew-pan, only half fiUed with boiUng water : put the 
souffle in a mould slightly buttered (and large enough 
so that it may be only half filled), and put a paper on 
the top ; set it in the stew-pan, closely covered, and 
let it boil at a moderate pace an hour and a quarter. 
Warm a little currant jelly or strawberry jam, just 
enough to melt it, and when the souffle is turned out 

 This article also makes very sup^ior gruel for invalids, especially 
for children : it may be had of any chemist or grocer. 

N 
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put it over the top — it is termed masking. If intended 
for a remove, bake it in a souffle dish, and mask with 
white of egg and sugar, whisked to a stiff frothy and 
set with the salamander, instead of jelly. 

Two ounces of preserved ginger, cut in small pieces, 
may be added to this souffle, and put in with the yolks 
of the eggs, if approved of. 

665. Chicken Panade, 

Boil a fowl an hour in as much water as will suffice 
to cover it. Put the feet into hot water, peel them, 
and boil them with the fowl, together with the shank 
bone of a leg of mutton. Take out the fowl, and cut 
off all the best of the meat, then return the bones into 
the broth, and boil them an hour longer, at the same 
time adding one blade of mace and four cloves. Strain 
it, and take off every particle of fat : wheu you have 
taken off all you can with a spoon, take a piece of 
white kitchen paper and lay it flat on the top, taking 
it off quickly, when the fat will adhere to the paper. 
Put into it the crumb of a French roll, to soak. Cut 
the meat of the fowl small, and pound it in a mortar 
very fine ; then pass the whole through the tammy, 
and add a little salt Keep it in a cold place. If too 
thick, when hot add a little broth or water. 

%Q^. Veal P anode. 

Boil a pound of veal an hour and a half, with a 
blade of mace and two or three cloves, and finish as 
dii^|M|l|^ chicken panade. 
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667. Pheasant or Partridge Panade, 

With the exception of leaving out the shank bone 
of mutton, in every other respect proceed as directed 
for chicken panade. The remains of a roasted phea- 
sant or partridges will do. 

668. Egg Panade. 

Boil three eggs ten minutes, then put them in cold 
water ; when quite cold, take out the yolks and break 
th^m smooth : add a little veal or chicken broth, with 
a little grated nutmeg and salt, then pass it through 
the tammy. Make it as thick as cream. 

669. Mutton or Lamb Panade. 

Take a lean piece of the leg or loin, that has been 
roasted, pound it very fine, and add to it some weak 
stock, made the previous day from shank bones or 
scrag of mutton. Boil with it a very little spice and 
salt, and take off all the fat: pass it through the 
tammv. 

670. Bread Panade. 

Boil the crumb of a French roll in a pint of milk, 
with a bit of cinnamon, and pass it through a sieve^ 
For a very weak stomach use water instead of milk, 
or a little very weak veal broth. 

671. ^ Strengthening Jelly. 

Take the shank bones of mutton and a knuckle of 
fresh pork, and boil them in just sufficient water to 
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cover them, till the gristle is dissolved, adding a very 
little spice and salt. When done strain it, and when 
cold take off the fat. A cupful, made hot, may be 
taken at any time. A little port wine may be added, 
if approved of. 

672. Sago. 

Make a pint of water boil very fast, and while it is 
boiling drop into it, gradually, from a cup an ounce of 
pearl sago : let it boil ten minutes — but if not clear 
boil it a little longer — ^it is then ready for use. Add 
to it sugar, and a little nutmeg or cinnamon, with red 
or white wine. If milk is preferred, boil the sago in • 
half the quantity of water till tender, and then add the 
milk, sugar, and spice. 

673. Arrowroot, 

Put a spoonful of arrowroot into a basin, and just 
wet it with milk or water, whichever you intend using. 
Let the milk or water boil, and while boiling pour it 
quickly into the basin, stirring with.^ a spoon all the 
time : add sugar and spice, and wine, if required. 

674. Rice Milk, 

Wash and blanch the rice in hot water. Let the 
milk boil ; then put rice, in the proportion of a table- 
spoonful to a pint of milk, and boil it slowly till quite 
tender : add nutmeg and sugar. 
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675. Milk Porridge. 

Put a cupful of Embden groats in as much water 
as will serve to make of it a thick gruel, and boil it 

a t 

slowly half-an-hour — groats never should be boiled 
quick, as it causes the gruel to be bitter. When done 
pass it through a sieve, and then boil it up again with 
an equal quantity of milk : add sugar and nutmeg to 
your taste. 
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676. Palestine Soup. 

Peel and wash a pottle of Jerusalem artichokes, and 
boil them five minutes in salt and water ; then drain 
them, and slice them into a soup-kettle: add white 
stock (No. 17) and a slice of ham, boil it till tender, 
and pass it through the tammy. To three pints add 
one of thick cream, a lump of sugar, white pepper, a^d 
salt if required. If too thick, add more white stock. 

677' Sea Pie (a Soup so called J, 

Cut up a fowl, and put it into a stew-pan, with as 
much white stock (No. J 7), seasoned, as will cover it. 
Soak, in cold broth, a thick biscuit, called captain's 
biscuit. Make a paste of one ounce of butter and 
four ounces of flour ; roll it out, and cut it out in pieces 
the size of a half-crown. When the fowl is done, if 
the soup requires it, add more seasoning; then add a 
lump of sugar, a little ham or tongue that has been 
dressed, cut in small pieces, half-a-spoonful of parsley 
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chopped fine, with a few leaves of thyme, a few small 
forcemeat balls, and the paste : let it boil a few mi- 
nutes, then add the biscuit broken in 'pieces. Put it 
carefully into the tureen, quite hot, and a few egg 
balls on the top. 

678. Smip of Shanks of Mutton. 

Wash and clean thoroughly a dozen shanks, and 
put them on to boil in broth of mutton or veal ; they 
must be boiled till they are quite tender, and all the 
gristle leaves the bones. While boiling, add a head 
of celery cut rather small, a bay-leaf tied up with a 
bunch of sweet herbs, and one onion cut fine : when 
tender, take out the bones, and cut the gristle in small 
pieces, taking care that no small pieces of bone re- 
main ; take out the bundle of sweet herbs, and season 
with pepper and salt. If the soup is required strong, 
add a little strong stock or good glaze. 

679. Rock Biscuits, 

Take four ounces of citron peel, four of orange, and 
four of lemon, candied and dried ; also four ounces of 
sweet almonds blanched and cut in slips, that is, in 
quarters the long way — cut the peel also in lengths 
about the same size — and angelica, if you have any ; 
mix, and place it in bunches on a sheet of foolscap 
paper, buttered, on a copper sheet. Pound four 
ounces of sweet and one of bitter almonds ; beat the 
whites of three eggs stiflF, and add six ounces of sifted 
sugar, with the pounded almonds, and a little orange- 
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flower water : drop from a tea-spoon a sufficient quan- 
lity on each bunch of peel to stick them together, and 
lightly cover them ; sift sugar on the top^ and bake 
them in a slow oven till crisp and of a light brown. 
When cold take them off the paper, and keep them 
dry. 

680. Sponge Pudding, 

Warm four ounces of butter to the thickness of 
cream, adding two ounces of almonds chopped fine, a 
little of the yellow rind of a lemon, three ounces of 
pounded sugar, four ounces of sifted flour, the yolks 
of three eggs, and a little cream, but not enough to 
make it too soft Whisk the whites of the eggs stiff, 
and mix lightly ; then put it into a mould^ buttered, 
or small cups. It may either be baked, or set in a 
stew-pan containing a little water, placing a paper on 
the top. If in a mould, it will take an hour; but if in 
cups, according to their size. Serve with wine sauce 
over it 

681. A Monday Pudding, 

Butter a mould, and put into it, half-an-inch apart, 
some slices of a plum pudding cooked the previous 
day : beat four eggs, add a pint of milk, and fill up 
the mould. Put a paper on the top, and tie a cloth 
over it. Boil or steam it an hour ; then turn it out, 
and serve with wine sauce. 

It is also very good with the addition of a little 
bread pudding, put between the slices of plum pud- 
ding, and finished as above. 
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682. Melon Fickle. 

The melons should be half ripe. Weigh them, cut 
them in convenient pieces, and put them in an earthen 
jar, with cloves and cinnamon, adding as much wine 
vinegar as will cover them. Cover the jar, and stir it 
once a day for nine days. To four pounds of melon 
add five pounds of lump sugar : first put the melon into 
sufficient water to cover it, and boil it till quite ten- 
der. When cold, take the water, vinegar, spice, and 
sugar, and boil them together half-an-hour ; then put 
in the melon, to boil with the rest — ^it will be thick, 
and the melon will sink to the bottom, when cold. 
Let the jars be closely covered. This is used with 
roast meat, especially mutton, and is a very good sauce 
for cutlets. 
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276- BILLS OF FARE FOR JANUARY. 

FIRST COURSE. 

Palestine Soup. R. 

Turbot and Lobster Sauce. R. 

Roast Turkey and Ragout Sauce. 

« 

Pork Cutlets^ glazed, and Fatties of Calf's Brains. 
Tomata Sauce. 

Pheasant and Stewed Cab- Casserole of Rice, with Rab- 
bage. bit. 

Croustades filled with Minced Fillets of Beef, larded, and 
Chicken. Brown Sauce. 

Gravy Soup, with Poached Eggs. R. 

Stewed Carp. R. 

Haunch of Mutton. 



SECOND COURSE. 

Roast Grouse. R. 

Omlet Souffle. 

Clear Jelly. Russian Charlotte. 

Lobsters au Gratin. Stewed Endive. 

Stewed Spinach. £scalloped Oysters. 

Turban of Paste, filled with Custard Jelly. 
Green Gooseberries. 

Roast Partridges. R. 
Fondue. 
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FIRST COURSE. 

Game Soup. R. 
Calf's Head glazed, &c. 

Mutton Cutlets. Turban of Fillets of Rabbits. 

Chartreuse of Vegetables, Tongue, braized, and Vege- 
with Quenelles of Chicken. tables. 

Slices of Codfish and Oyster Sauce. R. 

Roast Beef. 



SECOND COURSE. 

Pheasant, roasted. R* 
Ginger Souf9e. 

Orange Jelly. Apple Trifle. 

Maccaroni and Cheese. Stewed Celery. 

Chantille Cake. Blancmange. 

Roast Wild Ducks. R. 

Mince Pies, 
o 
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FIRST CX)URSE. 

Soup^ with Quenelles of Chicken* R. 

Haddocks. R. 

Stewed Rump of Beef. 

Fillets of Chicken. Croquettes with Vermicelli. 

Sheep's Tongues and Spi- Fricondeau Veal and Sorrel 

nach. Sauce. 

Small Croustades, filled with Salmi of Wild Ducks. 1 

Oysters. ^ 

Palestine Soup. R. 

Boiled Salmon. R. 

Quarter of House l.amb, roasted. 



SECOND COURSE. 

Sweetbreads, roasted. R. 
Polish Baba. 

Tartlets of Apricots. Venille Cream, garnished. 

Sea-cale. Stewed Mushrooms. 

Turban of Apples. Almond Cheesecakes. 

Guinea Fowls, lardeld. R. 
Maccaroni and Cheese. 
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FIRST COURSE. 

Rice Soup.. R. 

Codfish, gajmished with Smelts. R. 

Loin of Veal, b^chamelled. 

Lamb Cutlets with Bread Fillets of Pheasants. 
Crumbs, &c. 

Timbale of Maccaroni and Raised Pie. 

Chicken. 
Rabbity curried, and Rice< Beef CoUops, Maitre d'Hotel 

Sauce. 

I 

Gravy Soup. R. 

Fillets of Eels and Tomata Sauce. R. 

Ham braised and Turnips. 



SECOND COURSE. 

Raast Fowls. R. 

French Pancakes. 

Wine Jelly. Campote Stewed Apples and 

Currant Jelly. 
Sea^cale. Stewed Spinach. 

Turban of Paste, with Apri- Orange Sponge, 
cots. 

Roast Wild Ducks. R. 

Dutch Souffle. 
o2 



280 BILLS OF FARE FOR MARCH. 

FIRST COURSE. 

Clear Soup, with Water-cresses. R. 

Fillets of Eels. R. 

Fowls braized, and a Tongue. 

Veal Cutlets. Oyster Patties. 

Croustades, with Mince and Beef Olives. 

Poached Eggs. 
Sweetbreads, larded^ and Lamb Cutlets. 

Mushrooms. 

Mock Turtle Soup. R. 
Turbot and Lobster Sauce. R. 
Saddle of Mutton. 



SECOND COURSE. 

Roast Guinea Fowl, larded. R. 
Cabinet Pudding. 
Pastry, ornamented. Coffee Cream. 

« 

Brocoli and Cheese. Lobster Salad. 

Apple Charlotte. Meringues and Cream. 

Roast Pigeons. R. 
Omlets. 
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FIRST COURSE. 

Vermicelli Soup. R. 
Fricandeau of Veal and Spinach. 

Mutton Cutlets. Fillets of Fowls. 

Pork Cutlets. Beef Sautices 

Fried Soles. R. 
Roast Leg of Lambb 



SECOND COURSE. 

Scotch Woodcock. 

Orange Jelly. Chantille Cake. 

New Potatoes. * Mushrooms^ in Bread Shape. 

Turban of Paste and Fruit. Raspberry Souffle. 

Roast Fowl. 



282 BILLS OF FABE FOR AFKIL;: 

FIRST COURSE. 

Spring Soup. R. 
Fillel^ of Soles. R. 
Boiled, L^g of Lamb. 

FiQets of Rabbits^ larded. Casserole of Rice and Gurrie. 

Tongue, braized^ and Spi- Spring Chickens and French 

nach. Beans. 

Raised Pigeon Pie. Tendr. of Veal & mushrooms 

White Italian Soup. R. 

Salmon and Lobster Sauce. R. 

Fillet of Beef, roasted. 



SECOND COURSE. 

Roast Guinea Fowl, larded. R. 
Polish Baba. 

Wine Jelly, garnished. Meringues, filled with Cream* 

Mushrooms. Asparagus. 

Noyeau Cream, as Cutlets. Vol-au-vent of paste, filled 

with fruit. 

Roast Leveret R. 
Omlet Souffle. 



BILLS OF FARE FOR APRIL. 283 



FIRST COURSE. 

dear Soup with Quenelles. R. 
Roast Fowl and Ragout Sauce. 

Lamb Cutlets. Turban of Fillets of Rabbits. 

Vol-au-vent, filled with Fri- Fillets of Pigeons, 
caseed Chicken. 

Slices of Salmon with Capeis. R. 

Saddle of Mutton. 



SECOND COURSE. 

Sweetbreads. R. 

Maccaroni and Cheese. 

Mounts^ with Apricot Jam. Lemon Jelly. 

Brocoli. Sea-cale. 

Russian Charlotte. Custard Jelly » as Cutlets. 

ft 

Ducklings. R. 
Dutch Souffle. 



• 



2S4 BILLS OF FARE FOR MAY. 

FIRST COURSE. 

Asparagus Soup. R. 
Turbot and Smelts. R. 
Fillet of Veal, braized. 

Croustadesy with Sweet- Harrico Mutton. 

breads. 
Chickens and French Beans. Ham, braized, and Vegeta- 

bles. 
Lamb Cutlets and Stewed Small Pied, k la Windsor. 

Cucumbers. 

Currie Soup. R. 

Mackerel and Maitre d'Hotel Sauce. R. 

Haunch of Venison. 



SECOND COURSE. 

Roast Capon. R. 
Fondue. 

Almond Paste, with Cream. Plovers' Eggs in Aspic Jelly. 

Cake, decorated with Jellies. Cauliflower and White Sauce. 

Asparagus. Italian Salad. 

Galantine Veal and Aspic Cheesecakes with Meringyes. 
Jelly. 

Roast Goose. R. 
Sweet Omlet. 
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FIRST COURSE. 

Rice Soup. R. 
Ribs of Lamb, roasted. 

Mutton Cutlets and Stewed Vol-au-vent filled with Que* 
Cucumbers. nelles of VeaU 

Timbale of Maccaroni) with Fillets of Pigeons. 
Chicken. 

Pike, baked. R. 
Roast Pig. 



SECOND COURSE. 

Adelaide Sandwiches. 

Orange Sponge. Tartlets, with Jelly. 

Mushrooms. Cauliflower and Cheese. 

Italian Puffs. Noyeau Cream. 

Ducklings. R. 
Cabinet Pudding. 



S66 BILLS OF FARE FOR JUNE. 



FIRST COURSE. 

Vermicelli Soup. R. 

Maxikerel and Maitre d'Hotel Sauce. R. 

Galantine VeaL 

Lamb Cutlets, with Spinach. Patties of Lobster. 

Tongue and Windsor Beans. Chieketis^braized^ and French 

Beans. 
Croustades^ with Mince and Sweetbreads, larded^ and 
Poached Eggs. Stewed Peas. 

Cucumber Soup. R. 

Sturgeon and Dutch Sauce. R. 

Chine of Mutton. • 



SECOND COURSE. 

Roast Quails. R. 
Ginger Soiiffle. 

Lemon Jelly. Lobster Salad. 

Small Pastry. Mushrooms. 

Peas. . Small Omlets. 

Plovers' Eggs in Aspic. Green Gooseberry Souffle. 

Roast Leveret R. 
Ramakins. 



BILLS OF FARE FOR JUNE. 2d7 



FIRST COURSE. 

Green Peas Soup. R. 
Green Goose. 

Vol-au-vents of Sweetbreads. Tendrons of Veal and Mush- 
rooms, stewed. 

Curried Rabbits. Lamb Cutlets and Stewed 

Cucumbers. 

Trout and Dutch Sauce. R. 
Fillet of Beef, larded. 



SECOND COURSK 

Escalloped Lobsters. R. 

* 

Omlet Souffle. 

^ Turban of Cakes, filled with Raspberry Cream. 

Fruit. 

Spinachj in Bread Shape. Stewed Mushrooms^ in Bread 

Shape. 

Russian Charlotte. Italian Salad of Cold Chicken. 

Roast Pigeons. 



288^ BILLS OF FARE FOR JULY. 

FIRST COURSE. 

White Soup, with Chicken. R. 

Stewed Carp. R. 

Calf's Head, glazed, &e. 

Cutlets of Pigeons and Sauce. Fillets of Rabbits. 

Casserole of Rice, with Que- Raised Pies of Fillets of 

nelles. Whitings. 

MuttQii Cutlets and Tomata Cutlets of Sweetbread and 

Sauce. Stewed Peas. 

Clear Soup. R. 

Salmon in slices, and Tartar Sauce. R. 

Quarter of Lamb, roasted. 



SECOND COURSE. 

^Roast Chickens. R. 
Lemon Souffle. 

Wine Jelly. Stewed Apples & Meringues. 

Artichokes. Asparagus. 

Turban of Maccaroni, filled * Vol-au-vent of Paste, filled 

^ . with Cream. ' with Fruit. 

Ducklings. R. 
Fondues. 



BILLS OF FAKE FOR JULY. 289 



FIRST COURSE. 

Green Peas Soup. R. 

Roast Turkey Poult and Ragout Sauce. 

Lamb Cutlets and Cucum- Croustades, with Minced 
bers. Chicken. 

Chartreuse of Vegetables and Vol-au-vent of Paste^ filled 
Forcemeat. with Stewed Lobster. 

Soles, boiled and fried. R. 
Stewed Rump of Beef. 



SECOND COURSE. 

Sweetbreads, roasted. R. 
Cake filled with Cream. 

Fruit, in Jelly. Apple Fritters. 

Artichokes. French Beans, in Cream 

Sauce. 

Tartlets. Aspic Jelly, with Chicken. 

Roast Rabbits. R. 
Sponge Pudding, frozen. 



290 BILLS OF FARE FOR AUGUST. 



FIRST COURSE. 

Calf s Tail Soup. R. 
Fillets of Whitings. R. 

Fowls, braized. -j 

Rissoles of Leveret. Mutton Cutlets^ with Saubise 

Sauce. , 

Tongue, braized, and Spi- Raised Pie, with Beef, 
nach. 

Cutlets of Quenelles of Rab- Croustades^ with Poached 
bits. Eggs- 

Cucumber Soup. R. 
Turbot, and Fillets of Soles fried. R. 
Haunch of Venison. 



SECOND COURSE. 
Turkey Poult. R. 

Polish Baba. 

Russian Charlotte. ' Fruit Jelly. 

Artichokes. Peas, plain. 

Apples^ the Regent*s way. Turban of Paste, with Fruit. 

Ducklings. R. 
Ramakins with Cheese. 



BILLS OF FARE FOR AUGUST. 



•291 



FIRST COURSE. 



. Clear Soup with Eggs. R. 
Fricandeau Veal and Sorrel Sauce. 

Lamb Cutlets and Spinach. Patties of Lobsters. 

Quenelles of Chicken. Duckling and Saubise Sauce. 

Turbot and Lobster Sauce. R. 



Chine of Mutton. 



SECOND COURSE. 



Italian Salad R. 



Ginger Souffle. 



Tartlets. 
Spinach. 
Chantille Cake. 



Fruit in Jellv. 
Mushrooms. 
Cream, as Fritters. 



Roast Chickens. R. 



Turban of Apples and Rice, 



29*2 BILLS OF FARE FOR SEPTEMBER. 

FIRST COURSE. 

Hare Soup. R. 

Fillets of Soles and Maitre d'Hotel Sauce. R. 

Loin of Veal, beehamelled. 

Vol-au-vent of paste^ filled Mutton Cutlets and Stewed 

with Sweetbreads. Cucumbers. 

Chickens, braized, &c. Small Fillet of Beef, larded, 

and Vegetables. 
Fillets of Pigeons. Casserole of Rice and Curried 

Rabbit. 

Clear Soup. R. 

Turbot, plain boiled. R. 

Ham, braised. 



SECOND COURSE. 

Roast Rabbits. R. 
Cabinet Pudding.. 

Almond Cheesecakes. Jelly, ornamented. 

Artichokes. Cauliflower and Cheese. 

Apple Charlotte. Cake, with Apricot and Jelly. 

Roast Partridges. R. 
Omlets. 



BILLS OF FARE FOR SEPTEMBER. 298 



FIRST COURSE. 

Turnip Soup. R. 
Roast Goose. 

Fillets of Fowls, with Truf- Veal Cutlets, with Saubise 
fles. Sauce. 

Tendrons of Veal and Peas, Sautices of Beef. 
stewed. 

Haddocks. R. 
Chine of Mutton. 



SECOND COURSE. 

Leveret, roasted. R, 
Escalloped Oysters. 

Lemon Cream, ornamented. Chantille Cake. 
Stewed Pears. Jerusalem Artichokes. 

Russian Charlotte. Turban of Paste and Fruit. 

Partridges. R. 
Lemon SouiBe. 



294 BILLS OF FARE FOR OCTOBER. 

FIRST COURSE. 

I* 

Vegetable Soup. R. 
Fillets of Soles and Dutch Sauce. R. 
Fricandeau of Veal and Sorrel Sauce. 

Cutlets of Rabbits. Mutton Cutlets and Stewed 

Cucumbers. 
Raised Pigeon Pie. Timbale of Maccaroni and 

Chicken. 
Bread Shape^ filled with Que- Cutlets of Partridges, 
nelles. 

Giblet Soup. R. 

Baked Pike. R. 

Haunch of Venison. 



SECOND COURSE. 

Roast Pheasants. R. 

Turban of Apple and Rice. 

Meringues^ with Apricots. Arrowroot Souffle, covered 

with Fruit Jelly. 
Cauliflower and Cheese. Artichokes, dressed. 

Apples, in rings^ ornamented Pastry, decorated, 
with Jelly. 

Roast Hare. R. 
Hambro' Fritters. 



^ 



BILLS OF FARE FOR- OCTOBEIU 295 



FIRST COURSE. 



Rdbbit Soup. R, 
Roast Goose. 

Veal Cutlets^ with Saubise Patties of Minced Chicken* 
Sauce. 

Small Pies> k la Windsor. Harrico of Mutton. 

Slices of Codfish. R. 



Stewed Rump of Beef. 



SECOND COURSE. 

Spinach with Eggs. 

Cabinet Pudding. Clear Jelly.. 

Apples^ the Regent's way. Pastry, and Fruit Jelly. 

Roast Partridges. 



S96 BILLS OF FARE FOR NOVEMBER. 

FIRST COURSE. 

Hare Soup. R. 
Spitchcocked Eels. R. 
Turkey and Chestnuts. 

Vol-au-vent of Paste, filled Fillets of Pheasants. 

with Oysters. 

Fillets of Hare and Saubise Salmi of Wild Ducks. 

Sauce. 

Beef Sautices and Mush- Timbale of Maccaroni and 

rooms. Chicken. 

Clear Soup with Eggs. R. 
Turbot and Lobster Sauce. R. 
Ham, braized. 



SECOND COURSE. 

Roast Woodcocks. R. 

Dutch Souffle. 

Lemon Jelly, ornamented. Chocolate Cream, as Fritters. 

White Celery^ stevt^l. Jerusalem Artichokes. 

Vol-au-vent of Paste, filled Venille Cream, 
with Stewed Pears. 

Partridges. R. 
Ramakins. 



BILLS OF FARE FOR NOVEMBER. 297 






FIRST COURSE. 

Clear Soup with Quenelles of Game. R. 
Boiled Rabbits. 

Partridges and Cabbage. Stewed Oysters, in Bread- 

shape. 

Chartreuse of Vegetables and Sweetbreads, larded. 
Forcemeat. 

Slices of Codfish. R. 
Chine of Mutton. 



SECOND COURSE. 

Snipes. R. 
Sweet Omlet. 

Raspberry Cream. Black Caps. 

Celery fried in Batter, and Cake, with Apncot Jam. 
Wine Sauce. 

Roast Grouse. R. 
Maccaroni and Cheese. 



r"r 



BILLS Ol? FARE "FOE DECEMBER' -^ 

FIRST COURSE, 

Mullagatawny Soup. R. 

Fillets of Eels and Dutch Sauce. R. 

Is braized, with Ragout Sauce, and ornamented 

with Truffles. 

) of Oysters. MuttonCutlets,withToinaU 

e, brazed, and Spi- Quenelles of Veal, as Cut- 
1. Jets. 

Vermicelli Soup. R. 

Turlxit, hoiled, garnished with Smelts. R. 

Sirloin of Beef, roasted. 



SECOND COURSE. 

Partridges. R. 

 Mince Pies. 

u it31j. Apple Charlotte. 

', with Cheese. CbantiUe Cake and Cream. 

Woodcocks. R. 

Fondue. 
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FIRST COURSE. . . 

White Soup, Currie flavoured. R. 
Boiled Turkey and Oyster Sauce. 

Salmi of Wild Ducks. Mutton Cutlets^ plain. 

Raised Pie, filled with Que- Fillets of Hare and Saubise 
n^elles of Game and Sauce. Sauce. 

Veal Cutlets, White Sauce. Cutlets of Sweetbreads. 

SsdmoD, boiled, garnished with Smelts. R. 
Roast Haunch of Mutton. 



i 



SECOND COURSE. 

Sweetbreads, roasted, R. 
Lemon Souffle. 



I Shape of Maccaroons, filled Fruit Jelly. \ 

f" * with Cream. "^ 

Potatoes^ in Ribbons. Cardoons, white. 

Small Omlets in Darioles. Italian Salad. 

Wild Ducks. R. 

Mince Pies. 
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